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HE approach of election day seems to bring with it a great 
loss of confidence on the part of the political prophets, espec- 
lally in the camp of the gold standard. A few weeks ago they 
were declaring that the chance of Mr. Bryan’s being elected had 
indeed existed immediately after the Chicago Convention, a 
chance they denied at the time, but had now disappeared entirely; 
that the silver craze was waning throughout the west; and that 
the western farmer had come to sober second thought about the 
financial situation and its remedies. It is sufficiently curious that 
while confident predictions like these were being poured out to a 
trusting public, the money-dealers of New York were pouring out 
trust funds to the McKinley campaign fund. It is equally curious 
that some of their organs now admit that Mr. McKinley could 
not have held even Ohio, if the election had taken place a month 
ago, while they were indulging in these loud predictions. And 
while they now claim Ohio and a great deal more than they are 
sure of getting, they admit in their more candid moments that 
they do not know how things are going to go throughout the 
middle west, where lies the decision of the struggle. Their 
canvassers come back from those states saying that they can 
not tell what will happen on election day. All the old data 
for a calculation have been destroyed; party lines have been obli- 
terated; it is ‘‘anybody’s fight.’’ 

The veteran campaigners, who have a firm belief in the 
political value of bluff, still raise their voices in the same profes- 
sions of confidence. While Mr. Hanna as good as admits that 
the reception given to Mr. Bryan in Indianapolis has taken a great 
deal of the confidence out of him, and declines to predict how the 
critical states are going to vote, Mr. Quay assures the country 


se 


that the Republican managers ‘‘have the election,’ and that Mr. 
McKinley will have the backing of a Republican House. Those 
who have unshaken confidence in Mr. Quay’s veracity, will accept 
tlis as tie unquestionable expression of his opinion; and if they 
also believe he can see through a mile-stone without putting a 
hole in it, they will attach great weight to his predictions. But 
his associates in the National Committee of his party would rather 
have a morsel of unmistakable proof than all his guesses. 

One over-zealous brother went so far as to predict that the 
Senate as well as the House would support ‘‘President McKinley.”’ 
Strangely enough it was Mr. Carlisle who dashed this’ hope by 
calling attention to the fact that the Senate stands for years to 
come on the side of silver. Nothing less than the coup d’efat, 
which seemed to be suggested by some of the gold standard organs 
a year ago, can dislodge the bimetallists from their control of 
that body. 





Nonke of the elections held in States which Mr. Bryan's friends 
claim for him, indicateany weakening or disruption of the party 
which supports him. Georgia and Florida are in line with 
Arkansas. In the former the Democrats have greatly increased 
their vote over i894, although this was mostly at the expense of 
their new allies in national politics, the Populists. Even in Mr. 
Watsou’s district they have made heavy gains. 
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| 
The more sober supporters of Mr. McKinley are obliged to | 


recognize that Mr. Bryan has far more votes assured him than | 
Mr. McKinley can have. Nothing west of the western boun- 
dary of Pennsylvania—not even his own State—is assured to the | 
Republican candidate. Pretty much everything south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line and west of the Missouri is going to vote for 
Mr. Bryan. It isin the northern States, between Missouri and 
Pennsylvania, that the successful candidate will have to make up 
his number of electoral votes. In that region Mr. Bryan needs 
not a third so many as does Mr. McKinley; and even Mr. Hanna 
is awakening to the fact that his getting his complement is much 
more probable than the Eastern papers are going to admit. 





In several parts of the country the attempt of the Cleveland 
Democracy to itself off as the ‘‘National Democracy’’ 
encounters legal difficulties which are likely to prove insuperable. 
Where the Australian ballot is in use, the names of the presiden- 
tial electors have to be officially printed under the name of the 
party they represent; and in more than one State the officials 
refuse to allow the name of the Democratic party to be thus em- 
ployed by a faction which does not claim to have more than a 
million votes, and which probably will not poll halfso many. It 
is as clear a case of usurpation of an established name as could be 
presented. Yet the Republican officials in Ohio have acceded to 
the demand of their friends who follow the Indianapolis lead, 
and have put their electors on the official ticket as those of the 
National Democratic party. This is simply making themselves 
accomplices in a political fraud, and it is setting a precedent 
which the Republicans may have reason to ruein the near future. 
In politics, whatever may be called ‘‘fair,’’ nothing is safe but 
fair play. 


pass 





A REPUBLICAN paper in Ohio publishes a map of the presi- 
dential situation, which ought to suggest very grave thoughts to 
the party it represents. The States it prints in white as certain 
to support its candidate make a mere corner of the whole country. 
Around it runs a fringe of doubtful States, by whose votes it 
hopes to make up the necessary majority in the electoral college. 
But even these do not aggregate more than a fourth of the national 
area. It is true that these contain a majority of the population, 
and far more than a majority of the wealth and industry of the 
nation; although we might add that their proportion of the native 
population is by no means in the same ratio, as they have an 
overwhelming majority of the immigrants. The question the 
map raises is, ‘‘Are we two countries or one? Have we become 
two peoples of differing degrees of wealth and industrial develop- 
ment, with necessarily different requirements as to monetary leg- 
islation and other matters? Or are we in truth a homogeneous 
nation ?’’ If the contention of the Gold Standard organs be true, 
and the present system suits these Eastern States which make up 
a fraction of the national area, while it certainly is pushing the 
people of the rest over the precipice of financial ruin, then is not 
the situation one which must inspire every patriotic American 
with the saddest apprehensions with regard to the future of the 
Union? May we not be rent apart by force of economic laws, in 
spite of the sacrifices made for the perpetuation of the national 
unity? 

It was Mr. Lincoln’s sagacity to see that we could not per- 
petuate two systems of civilization within the bounds of one 
nation; that one system or the other must rule throughout the 
whole country; either America must become a slave-holding 
country or a free country. And if—as not we, for we are not 
prepared to admit that the toiling millions of the East live for a 
moneyed oligarchy, but the champions of the gold standard, 
assert—there be no common system of national policy, which will 
insure prosperity to all sections, then are we not coming peril- 
ously near a situation which corresponds to Mr. Lincoln’s warn- 
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ing? These are questions which will not be disposed of next 
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month, even if Mr. McKinley should be the favored candidate. 
What the country needs is sectional and industrial peace ; and 
there is no promise of this in the perpetuation of a monetary 
basis which is stripping the Western farmer and the Southern 
planter of the fruits of their labor, and is driving whole populations 
to despair. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND of Minnesota, is a prelate for whom 
we have a very high respect ; and there is probably no bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church who has so wide a circle of admirers 
among American Protestants. We, therefore, the more regret the 
ill-judged manifesto with which he announces his intention to vote 
for Mr. McKinley on the ground that the Democratic party has 
become the party of secession. He refers of course to the plank 
in the Chicago Platform which denounces federal interference in 
local affairs as a violation of the National Constitution. This he 
describes as an enunciation of the old State’s Rights Doctrine, 
which brought on the war. We presume the Archbishop will 
admit that ours is a federal system, in which certain matters are 
reserved entirely to state control; and with these State’s Rights 
the United States cannot interfere. It was on this ground that 
the presidency was awarded in 1877 to Mr. Hayes, and refused 
to the Democratic candidate. It is simply a question of fact 
whether or not Mr. Cleveland violated this feature of our consti- 
tutional law in sending troops to Chicago to put down the rail- 
road riots of a few years back. If, as the railroads alleged, it was 
made impossible by the rioters to forward the United States mails 
then he certainly was justified. Those mails certainly were not for- 
warded by the railroads; but the strikers declare that this was not due 
to any interference with mail trains on their part. They say that 
they followed the same policy as did the strikers in the great up- 
rising of 1877, when mail trains were allowed to proceed to their 
destination, although others were detained. The railroads allege 
they could not forward the mails; but we have heard apologists 
for Mr. Cleveland admit that this was a pretence to enable them 
to invoke national authority. It was on this view of the situation 
that the Democratic party arraigned the President by implication 
as having transgressed just that feature of the National Consti- 
tution which that party holds itself set to defend and maintain; 
and which should have been especially precious to him as a 
Democratic president. 

Mr. Cleveland stands stiffly enough on this boundary line 
between national and State’s Rights on most questions. What 
alarmed many not of his party was to see him so ready to avail 
himself of any excuse to transgress it, when the interests 
of the big corporations were at stake. The national authority 
yields to State’s Rights when a negro is to be lynched, or an Ital- 
ian is to be mobbed, or the Chinese are to be driven from a west- 
ern town. It becomes wonderfully elastic when corporate inter- 
ests are to be maintained. It is just this exaltation of the rights 
of property above personal rights, which a man of Archbishop 
Ireland’s capacity must recognize as among the most perilous signs 
of the times in our country. 

The Archbishop does not gratify the gold standard party by 
cursing the silver party as a party of dishonesty and repudiation. 
He says: ‘‘I hold in all due respect my fellow-citizens who hold 
convictions at variance with my own. I impeach neither their 
good faith nor their honor.’’ In this he sets an example which 
some Protestant ecclesiastics might follow to their advantage. 


A Goop illustration of the fashion in which railroad corpor- 
ations encroach upon the rights of the public is seen in a case at 
law which has just been disposed of in New Jersey. An oil-pipe 
line, which had been given the right to place its pipe under a 
public highway, found itself resisted in the attempt to do so at the 
point where the highway was crossed by a railroad. The latter 
virtually claimed the ownership of so much of the highway as it 
had been allowed to cross with its tracks, although it paid nothing 
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for this occupancy of common land. ‘The same railroad had been 
several times defeated in the attempt to enforce the claim that it 
has a private ownership of land taken for its use by condemnation 
by State authority. Both the State and the United States courts 
ruled against that preposterous claim. It hardly could have been 
expected to put forward a claim still more preposterous to have 
acquired the private ownership of a part of the public highway by 
being permitted to occupy it with its track. There was a time 
when even this would have been sanctioned in New Jersey, which 
was then ‘‘the province of the Camden and Amboy Railroad.”’ 
But that time has passed even in New Jersey. 


THE retirement of Bishop Keane from the rectorship of the 
Catholic University in Washington by act of the Pope, seems to 
mark a point gained by the anti-national party among the heir- 
archy of that Church. ‘There is no question that Dr. Keane has 
been a most efficient head of the new institution, and has promoted 
its interests with all the success that could be expected after the 
initial blunder of filling most of the professorships with foreign 
scholars. He has kept the teaching force well in hand, and has 
secured from them a harmonious co-operation with his manage- 
ment of the University. He also has had ‘‘a good report of them 
that are without,’’ as he has commanded the respect of Protestant 
scholars by his largeness of mind and his strength of thought. 
But the movement of discontent which was organized by Father 
Cahensley some years ago, and which is cemmonly called ‘‘the 
German party,’’ although it has such men as Archbishop Corri- 
gan among its supporters, has not ceased to press for a change of 
policy in what might be called an ultramontane direction. Bishop 
Keane, like Archbishops Gibbons, Ireland ane Riordan, has aimed 
at giving a distinctly American character to the Roman Catholic 
Church on this continent, and at avoiding the importation of such 
European traditions as belong to the trans-Atlantic situation of 
affairs, and not to the essence of the Catholic faith. Cardinal 
Satolli seems to have co-operated with this section of the Church 
rather than that represented by Archbishop Corrigan ; and possi- 
bly his supersession by Archbishop Martinelli has the same general 
purpose as the removal of Bishop Keane. 

It is rather odd that the recent troubles at the other pole of 
our Christendom, in the Salvation Army, have had exactly the 
same character. Mr. Booth and his brilliant wife aimed at Amer- 
icanizing the Army, but Gen. Booth, the Pope of the organiza- 
tion, opposed this and removed his son from the headship of tlfe 
American division of the army. In that case there was not the 
acquiescence which Bishop Keane has shown to Leo XIII. 





THE political situation in Philadelphia is more than comic. 
When Mr. Crow, the bolting Republican candidate for sheriff, 
received the endorsement of the Democrats, the friends of Mr. 
Miles raised such an outcry about the effect of this ‘‘fusion’’ on 
national politics, that the Sound Money men forced Mr. Miles to 
retire, that a candidate might take his place who would rally the 
whole Republican vote. A funnier case of overshooting the mark 
has not occurred for many aday. Mr. Miles seemed for a time 
the only candidate the anti-Quay Combine could furnish. At last, 
by ‘‘ordering a draft,’’ they obtained a substitute in Mr. Ash- 
bridge, the coroner of the City, against whom no serious object- 
ions can be brought. This has the advantage of insuring the 
defeat of Mr. Quay’s man, as nobody can object to the regular 
Republican candidate on grounds of character and record. And 
when next Mr. Miles runs for office he will put a padlock on the 
mouths of some of his supporters. 








Lorp RoskBERRY has done nothing to justify Mr. Gladstone’s 
selection of him as his own successor in the leadership of the Lib- 
eral party. His leadership has been simply disastrous, and has 
landed the party in the most hopeless defeat that it ever sustained. 
Even in the days of the violent Tory reaction, which followed the 
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French Revolution, and lasted till the death of George IV, the 
Liberal party at least supplied ‘‘ His Majesty’s Opposition,’’ and 
secured adequate criticism of bad legislation which it could not 
defeat. But even this duty hasto be discharged in the present 
Parliament by the more independent element of the Conservative 
party, and the Liberals count for very little in the result. 

The worst sample of his lordship’s misleadership has been his 
failure to respond to the feelings of all real Liberals and a great 
many Tories about the Armenian massacres. Whether his alli- 
ance with the house of Rothschild has made him indifferent to the 
sufferings of Eastern Christians, because of their general intoler- 
ance of the Jews, no one but himself can say. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he has played the part of a Disraeli rather than of a 
Gladstone in his dealing with this great problem, falling far 
behind Lord Salisbury in his sensitiveness about those horrors. 
It is this that has driven Mr. Gladstone from his retirement once 
more to hold up Lord Salisbury’s hands at the great meeting in 
Tory Liverpool; and Lord Roseberry has taken this act as his 
own dismissal from the leadership of the Liberal party. After 
writing at once a letter to that effect, he took the first opportunity 
to deliver a speech at Edinburgh, in which Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ments were traversed although his name was not associated 
with them. 

This resignation is accepted with much satisfaction by both 
parties. For once the Tories are not exultant at a split within 
the Liberal party, and offer no welcome to the Liberal who has 
broken with Mr. Gladstone. They know that he, and not Lord 
Roseberry, stands for united action of all parties in support of 
their own leader. His Lordship appeals to nothing but the tim- 
idity of a trading nation in his arguments about the peril of an 
aggressive policy in Turkey, and Englishmen are reaching the 
point of indignation at which they are apt to throw caution to the 
winds. 

Ir 1s unlucky for Lord Roszberry that his protest and resig- 
nation seem likely to be coincident with the peaceful success of 
the policy of vigorous action, which he so much deprecates. The 
Sultan’s government has about reached the limits of European 
endurance, not only by its undeniable complicity in the recent 
massacres in the capital, but in the punishment of everybody but 
the guilty by its special commission. Russia and France seem to 
have united with England in demanding substantial security for 
the better government of the Christian populations of the Turkish 
Empire. Past experience has shown that promises and even 
irades are of no value for this purpose. Nothing can suffice but 
to take over the actual government of the country, as England 
did in Egypt, without a fraction of the present justification for 
that course. The Sultan, like the Khedive, must be made a pen- 
sioner in his palace, while the actual administration is entrusted 
to an international commission. This would be dealing more 
mercifully than he deserves with the greatest criminal of the cen- 
tury—a Nena Sahib on the largest scale. 








Pror. W. M. Ramsay, who knows Asia Minor and its peo- 
ples more closely than, perhaps, any other European, as he has 
devoted his best years to the study of its monuments and its his- 
tory, says that the work of the American missions in Armenia 
have been the provocative cause of the atrocities. The Armenian 
had sunk into a mere money-maker, morose in temper but com- 
pliant to his masters beyond all others of their slaves. The 
Turkophiles used to point to him as an example of how a Chris- 
tian could live under Turkish rule and make no trouble. But the 
American schools and colleges, far more than their Protestant 
churches, awakened him to a new life, and taught him the lessons 
of self-respect. He ceased to acquiesce in being kicked on any 
provocation, or on none. He began to resent Kurdish and 
Turkish outrages upon his daughters and his wife. He began to 
regard himself asa man. This made him dangerous and offen- 
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sive, and flung him into collision with the frightful abuse of 
power which is called government in Turkey. In view of this 
Americans should not be behind any country in their moral sup 
port of whatever promises relief for this tortured people, as indeed 
they have exceeded all others in contributions for the relief of 
the starving survivors of the massacres. But it would be expect- 
ing a miracle if we looked to our Government to do anything for 
them, even in the way of demonstrating sympathy with their 
friends. 


ON THE VERGE OF A FINANCIAL CRISIS. 








oe the last week in August the gold imports at New York 

have footed up to $39,700,000. This is exclusive of some 
$4,000,000 in gold that should arrive to-day. Here then we have 
an immense import of gold, and naturally the questions present 
themselves: Why this immense import of gold and where has it 
gone? 

And first, where has it gone? On the 22nd of August the 
New York banks held $46,766,600 of specie and $77,050,700 of 
legal tender notes, a total of $123,847,300. On Saturday last, 
October roth, they held $58,450,400 of specie and $71,770,000 
legal tenders, a total reserve of $130,220,400. Clearly, then, this 
$40,000,000 of money which we have imported within the past 
six weeks has not gone into the New York banks. True, their 
specie holdings have increased by nearly $12,000,000, but they do 
not hold so many legal tenders by over five millions, so that of the 
total $40,000,000 of gold imported, less than $7,000,000 has found 
a resting place in the banks. Of the actual specie imported, much 
was deposited at the sub-Treasury in exchange for greenbacks, 
but this was a mere substitution of one form of currency for 
another, the locking up of gold and the freeing of greenbacks. So, 
of all the $40,000,000 imported, not $7,000,000 has found its 
resting place in New York, aside from an unknown quantity that 
may have been absorbed by individuals and the various trust and 
insurance companies. 

But clearly three-fourths of the money imported has found 
its resting place outside of New York. It has been withdrawn by 
the country banks, and by them presumably distributed among 
the farmers and planters in payment for their crops. So at a 
superficial glance we seem to have a ready explanation of the 
cause of the gold imports, as well as to the destination of the gold. 
The gold appears to have been imported in payment of exports of 
wheat and cotton, and to have gone to the planters and farmers in 
payment for their products. In brief, British importers seem to 
have sent u§ gold in payment for their purchases of grain and cotton, 
and the New York bankers simply received it to pass it along. 
This conclusion as to the cause of the gold imports, seems also to 
be borne out by the fact that these gold imports have had no 
apparent effect on either the loans or deposits of the New York 
banks. August 22nd their loans amounted to $458,933,500 and 
their deposits to $458,298,600. On October roth they reported 
their loans at $456,393,300 and deposits at $458,484,800—prac- 
tically no change. So ata superficial glance the gold imports bear 
every indication of being healthy and natural. 

But unfortunately, if we look a little beneath the surface, we 
discover alarming symptoms. It will be remembered that in the 
latter part of July last, the drain on our Treasury gold for 
export reached such proportions that a fifth bond issue, in order 
to replenish a reserve that had fallen to little more than $80,000,- 
ooo and threatened to go lower, seemed imminent. 
vent such a bond issue was a political necessity. So the banking 
fraternity of New York got together. They concluded it to be 
unsafe to squeeze another large commission out of the government 
at that time; they knew that to do so would upset the plans they 
had laid for enriching themselves at the government’s expense 
in the future, and so they took steps to avert the depletion of the 
gold reserve. 


But to pre- 
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The New York banks deposited with the Treasury sufficient 
of their gold holdings, in exchange for greenbacks, to restore the 
Treasury gold reserve to considerably in excess of $100,000,000, 
while concurrently with this action of the National banks, the 
exchange bankers of New York undertook to stop the drain on 
the Treasury for gold for export by selling drafts on London to 
the amount required by those having remittances to make, and by 
borrowing abroad the gold to pay these drafts. Thus by borrow- 
ing gold abroad they proposed to obviate the necessity of shipping 
gold. ‘They were well aware that the drafts drawn on London by 
American exporters, and which they could purchase, would not 
suffice to meet the drafts which they drew in response to the 
demands of importers under the necessity of making payments for 
goods bought, and of those who had interest charges to provide 
for abroad, as well as the sundry drafts drawn upon them by 
European holders of American investments and American trave'!- 
ers abroad. To what amount they would be called upon to 
sell drafts on London in excess of the drafts tiey could purchase 
from American exporters to cover them, and hence to what 
extent they would be obliged to borrow gold abroad, they could 
only estimate, but they announced their readiness to draw $50,- 
000,000, or, if need be, $75,000,000 of short exchange during the 
months of August and September. 


These steps of course effectually put a stop to the drain for 
gold for export, for in place of shipping gold to London the New 
York exchange bankers undertook to provide the needed gold by 
borrowing. To what amount they drew short exchange and hence 
to what amount they had to borrow in London to meet such drafts 
no outsider of course can tell. But what we do know is that right 
on top of this borrowing in London came imports of gold. 

We have reason to believe that the New York banking fra- 
ternity was greatly in debt to London when these imports set in. 
True, our exports of merchandise for the first eight months of the 
current year exceeded imports by $110,000,000. Add to this, net 
exports of silver to a coinage value of $20,000,000 but to a debt 
paying power of not more than $11,000,000 and we had a fund to 
apply against our indebtedness of $121,000,000. But our foreign 
charges for eight months much exceed that figure. Indeed $121, 
000,000 would not much more than cover one half of the indebt- 
edness accruing against us during eight months, aside from indebt- 
edness incurred on account of imports. Interest charges on our 
foreign indebtedness for eight months would not fall far short of 
$135,000,c00. Add to this 35 or $40,000,000 to cover the expenses 
of Americans abroad and $30,000,000 to pay, freights to foreign 
shippers which are added to what we must pay for our imports 
and we have charges against us of over $200,000,000. So it was 
not surprising that there were large exports of gold during July. 
Moreover that a great indebtedness was outstanding against us 
was recognized by the New York banking fraternity when they 
prepared to borrow $50,000,000 or if needs be $75,000,000 of gold 
abroad to prevent the shipment of gold during August and Sep- 
tember. 

But this very announcement of the New York banking fra- 
ternity of their preparation to avoid shipping gold by borrowing 
abroad came very near bringing down their houses and the credit 
fabrics they had reared around their heads. To announce that we 
must borrow $50,000,000 of gold to prevent, during the two 
mouths of August and September, shipments of gold, was to 
announce that if the exchanges were left to take their natural 
course America would have to ship $50,000,000 of gold within 
two months; it was an announcement that the fall in prices that 
had destroyed the debt paying power of our exports had brought 
us to the brink of bankruptcy and that if our ability to borrow 
failed us, we would go over. Naturally, our foreign creditors 
became alarmed and there was a marked tendency on their part to 
throw their holdings of American securities on our markets for 
The result was stock exchange quotations fell, margins on 
loans which the banks had made on such securities were impaired 


sale. 
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and at once the banks commenced to feverishly contract their 
loans. ‘This led, as it always does and must, to a withdrawal of 
deposits, for those on whom loans are called can only pay them 
by using their balances in bank, by borrowing from individuals 
or by selling their property. And they can only borrow from 
and sell to those who have moneys on deposit with the banks for 
such men have alone the ability to lend or buy. Consequently the 
banks must supply the funds to meet their own loans. When they 
call a loan, such loan will be met by a draft either on the bank 
calling the loan or some other. At least such is the case nine 
times out of ten. 

So as the New York banks called their loans they lost their 
deposits, and their loss was aggravated by a tendency on the part 
of the country banks to draw down their balances. The result was 
that the New York banks found themselves confronted with a 
grave peril. It was towards the end of July that they had taken 
steps to restore the Treasury gold reserve that was being rapidly de- 
pleted by gold exports. It was then a drain for gold for export 
that threatened them. On July : 8th, last, their deposits amounted 
to $505,991, 100, and their loans to $479,540,9co. Then came the 
announcement of the exchange bankers that they stood ready to 
sell short exchange to an amount of $50,000,000 in order to stop 
gold shipments. Gold shipments were stopped. But at once a 
new danger threatened the banks. For reasons already given a 
drain on their deposits set in, and we find that one month later— 
August 22d—their deposits had fallen to $458,298,600, while 
they had contracted their loans by ever $20,000,000, or to $458,- 
933,600. They had lost nearly $25,000,000 in money, and they 
were not in a position to lose more. The legal reserves of the 
different banks were well down to the minimum limit,—indeed, 
many were under. The result was the banks found themselves 
unable to extend accommodation to their customers. Yet not to 
do so would be to precipitate panic and a run on the banks—a run 
they could not stand. 

Naturally the banks looked to an issue of Clearing 
House Certificates, involving as such issue does, a suspen- 
sion of the provisions of the National Bank Act as the 
remedy. The Clearing House Loaning Committee met daily for 
several days. But the banks hesitated. In the face of a presi- 
dential canvass they hesitated to defy the National Bank Act, 
suspend it by their own edict and issue a currency of their own, 
a currency unknown to the law and unwarranted by their char- 
ters, in payment of their depositors. 

Suddenly the necessity for such an issue vanished. Gold 
was coming in great sums from Europe. Twelve millions were 
shipped in the one week ending August 29th, and then large 
shipments followed large shipments during September, until 
nearly $40,000,000 had arrived at New York. Clearly such a 
sudden shifting of exchange conditions was not the result of 
natural conditions. 
still are large, but no larger than during the preceding months, 
when export of gold was steady. Obviously the turning of the 
current was artificial. Clearly the banking fraternity that had 
announced its readiness to borrow $50,000,000, or even $75,- 
000,000, to prevent gold exports, and which was already in debt 
to a large amount on this score, had undertaken and succeeded in 
borrowing more. 

It is then borrowed gold that we are importing—gold that 
must be sent back. This $40,000,000 of money imported has not 
remained in New York for the reason that it was needed to pay 
the farmers and planters for their wheat and cotton. Briefly the 
New York banks instead of issuing Clearing House certificates 
and refusing to pay the country banks, as they did in 1893, bor- 
rowed the money in London with which to meet the drafts for 
remittances to the ‘interior’ in payment for the wheat and cotton 
crops. > 

Yet we see that in spite of large withdrawals of money by the 
country banks, the deposits of the New York banks have not 
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fallen lower than they wereon August 22. Obviously the deposits 
withdrawn by the country banks have been made good by some 
one. And who is that some one, and with what has the drain of 
the country banks been made good? There can be no escape 
from the conclusion that these deposits withdrawn were made 
good by those who borrowed and brought gold from Europe, and 
it is the money thus borrowed that is holding up the New York 
banking fraternity. Not alone the exchange bankers but the 
banks as well are resting on this frail prop. And when it is with- 
drawn, what then ? 

We have every reason to believe that the New York banking 
fraternity, the exchange bankers and the associated banks are 
indebted to London to the amount of $115,000,000. Thisamount 
have they borrowed to tide things over until after election—bor- 
rowed, in part, to prevent gold exports and another bond issue, 
in part to enable them to pay their depositors and avoid momen- 
tarily an issue of Clearing House certificates. 

When London asks for the repayment of this gold or when 
this borrowed prop being exhausted, another is necessary, and 
London will not supply it, collapse must come. Unmistakably we 
are on the verge of financial collapse. The gold standard that 
has sapped the vitality of our people has brought us to the brink 
of financial destruction ; a step further and it will push us over. 

One more question presents itself, and that is what is the 
New York banking fraternity playing for? Not for the mainten- 
ance of the gold standard, no. Unmistakably they aim for an 
inconvertible paper currency over which they will have control, 
which will enable them to pay their deposits in their own evi- 
dences of indebtedness, that will place our producing classes at 
their abject mercy, and which will enable them to reap the fruits 
of others’ labor. <A system that will reduce our toiling millions 
to the black and hopeless slavery of poverty threatens us. On 
the election of Mr. McKinley the banking fraternity has staked all. 

Americans, if you cherish freedom, if you love liberty, do your 
duty on November 3, disenthrone on that day the moneyed oli- 
garchy that threatens to enslave you, or freedom, liberty, happi- 
ness will pass, perhaps forever, beyond your grasp. 


WHEAT UP, SILVER DOWN. 


\ ae the line of argument, or rather ridicule and abuse, pur- 
sued by the gold contractionists, anent the recent rise in the 
price of wheat, one would suppose that a leading tenet of bimetal- 
lists was that the price of wheat was bound to the price of silver 
by some mystic charm. The coincidence between the fall in the 
price of silver and wheat during the past twenty odd years has 
been striking and the reason for this is readily explicable. It 
is no magic power that has caused the price of wheat to fluctuate 
with the price of silver and it is no supernatural law that has led 
to a fall in the price of wheat just as silver has fallen. There is 
no mystery surrounding the connection between the price of 
silver and wheat, and the laws in obedience to which the prices of 
silver and wheat have fallen together are none other than the well 
known laws of trade. 

It is with facts, not theories we have to deal. Whatever the 
reason, the price of a bushel of wheat in India where it is measured 
in silver rupees has remained practically unchanged during the 
past twenty-three years. It is alsoa fact that the gold value of 
this silver rupee has fallen almost continuously since 1873, so that 
now the silver rupee costs but little more than half the gold price 
that it did twenty-three years ago. 
facts with which we have to deal. 

Now the laws of trade are that every man will strive to buy 
where he can buy cheapest and the British importer of grain is 
no exception to this rule. 
buy cheapest, to buy where his gold will buy most. 

The grain he imports he sells for gold and it is with this gold 
that he must find the means of paying for what he imports. 


These are the indisputable 


His one aim is to buy where he can 
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Either he must send the gold in payment or something which he | 
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upon it as proving that there is and never has been any connect- 


can exchange this gold for and which will be acceptable to the | ion between the price of silver and wheat. We have already shown 


wheat grower from whom he has made, directly or indirectly, his 
The Indian wheat grower does not want gold. Gold 
to him isa mere commodity. Silver is his money and it is silver 
rupees he wants in payment. So when the British importer buys 
grain in India, his task is to provide paymentin rupees. In short, 
he must turn his gold into silver rupees, he must purchase silver 
rupees with his gold, or drafts payable in silver rupees. 

Now we have seen that the price of wheat in India, allowing 
for fluctuations in price due to crop failures, has remained for years 
unchanged. The bushel of wheat during the past quarter of a 
century has cost approximately the same number of rupees. 
Clearly then the cost of these rupees to the British importer has 
measured the cost of wheat bought in India. As silver has fallen 
and these rupees likewise, so has it taken less gold to buy the 
rupees and consequently the gold of the British trader has bought 
more wheat in India just as silver and these rupees have fallen. 
And while this gold would buy more wheat in India than else- 


purchases. 


where, of course the British trader would find it to his interest to | 


confine his purchases to India where he could buy cheapest. So 
of course other peoples with wheat to sell had to cut down the 
prices they asked in gold just as far as the gold price of silver had 
fallen. Only by so doing could they find a market, at least until 
the granaries of India were emptied, for while the gold sovereign 
would, through conversion into rupees, buy more wheat in India 
than in the other grain exporting countries, to India would,the 
British importer look for his supplies. 

Of course when the Indian granaries were emptied and there 
was no more wheat in India to be had, then, of course, the British 
trader had to look for his supplies elsewhere. But the emptying 
of the Indian granaries only resulted in stimulating the raising of 
wheat in India, and so year after year, just as silver went on fall- 
ing and the British demand for Indian wheat grew, the Indian wheat 
raiser had more to sell. So we find the exports of wheat from 
India growing larger and larger from year to year, from almost 
nothing in 1873 to over 50,000,000 bushels in 1892. 

This marked high water level. The demand and hence 
exports of Indian wheat then fell. For this we find two reasons. 
First the rapid building up of a new source of supply in Argen- 
tine and second the closing of the Indian mints to free silver coin- 
age in June, 1893. 

The closing of the Indian mints resulted in giving an artificial 
value to the silver rupee. The British importer could no longer 
buy silver bullion with his gold, send the silver to India and have 
it coined into rupees at the mint at Calcutta. He was obliged to 
buy rupees and these rupees cost more than their weight in silver. 
Consequently, having to pay more for these rupees, the cost of the 
wheat he bought was raised above what it would have been if he 
could have paid in silver bullion. Of course this resulted in cut- 
ting down the demand for Indian wheat. But the great factor in 
cutting down the demand for Indian wheat was the cutting down 
of prices on the part of the Argentinian wheat raiser. The Argen- 
tinian has been enabled to cut gold prices largely because of the 
depreciation in the gold value of his paper currency. He found 
the cost of production increased ir no such degree as the pre- 
mium on gold as measured in his currency, and consequently as 
this premium rose he stood ready to take a smaller gold price for 
his wheat. Under the stimulus of this premium on gold, exports 
of wheat from Argentine jumped within a few years to large pro- 
portions. During the early eighties Argentine did not export a 
single bushel of grain to Europe. As late as 1890 her exports were 
unimportant, yet in 1894 she exported 24,000,000 bushels of wheat 
to Great Britain alone. 

During the past few weeks while silver has fallen by about 
one cent an ounce, wheat has risen by ten cents a bushel, so we 
see that wheat has risen while silver has actually fallen. This also 
have the gold contractionists seen, atid they have laid much stress 





the connection and we have already pointed out that when the 
granaries of silver using countries are empty a fall in the price of 
silver cannot bring about a fall in the price of wheat. The con- 
nection between the fall in the price of silver and wheat is as we 
have said, simply that the cost of producing wheat in silver using 
countries has not risen with the depreciation of silver as measured 
by gold and consequently that the wheat raiser in silver using 
countries can afford to sell as much wheat for an ounce of silver 
costing to-day but sixty-five cents in gold, as he could for an 
ounce costing $1.29 in 1873. But when he has no wheat he can- 
not sell it. And this is what we see at this time. The Indian 
wheat crop has proved a failure, so much so that India is actually 
importing wheat. Consequently the British importer cannot draw 
his supplies from India, never mind how low the rupee may fall. 
And here we might remark that the Argentine peso has under- 
gone a marked rise lately, thus diminishing the premium on gold 
in Argentine with the result that the Argentinian wheat raiser must 
ask a higher price in gold to get the same price in his paper pesos. 
So here are the causes for the rise in wheat. India is out 
of the market through crop failures, while the cost to the British 
importer of buying in Argentine has been raised by the increased 
price he must pay for the peso. In brief, his gold sovereign buys 
fewer pesos than a few months ago, and as the Argentinian sees no 
reason why he should take a lower price as measured in his pesos 
the British importer turns tous. The result is, the demand for our 
wheat is greatly stimulated and prices rise. We are exporting 
double the quantity of grain that we did at this time last year. 

So we are experiencing the result of taking India out of the 
markets from which. great Britain can draw her supplies, and of 
a fall in the premium of gold in Argentine from in the neighbor- 
hood of 240 to 180, It is but a foretaste of what would happen 
under free coinage, when this premium on gold in Argentine 
would be still further cut into by the depreciation of gold, while 
the premium on gold in silver using countries would entirely dis- 
appear. The result of thus halving the premium on gold in 
Argentine, and taking away the premium on gold of about 100 per 
cent, in silver using countries, would be to practicalty double the 
price the British importer would have to pay for the paper pesos 
he sends the Argentinian in payment for his wheat, and the silver 
rupees and dollars he sends to the Orient. Clearly the prices at 
which he could buy in India and Argentine being raised, he 
would turn to us. The demand for our products would be 
increased, and we could sell our wheat and cotton at better 
prices, 

The question of depreciation of silver and the price of wheat 
is one simply of the area from which the British importer can 
draw his supplies. As silver has fallen, the area of wheat culti- 
vation has been extended by our silver using and paper using 
competitors with the result of enlarging the supply and, of course, 
cheapening the price of wheat. The extended demand for wheat 
in those countries on a paper and silver basis, just as the premium 
on gold has.risen with the depreciation of silver, has caused the 
agriculturalists in such countries to raise more wheat, and while 
this premium remains, any rise in the gold price of wheat can but 
stimulate such countries to enlarge their production. From crop 
failures in silver-using countries a rise may come, but such a rise 
will just as surely be followed by a fall, just as surely as our com- 
petitors are blessed with bountiful harvests and they garner their 
crops from an enlarged area. 

We are aware that the gold contractionists have, of late, 
denied the existence of any marked coincidence between the fall 
in the price of silver and wheat, and this is our apology for pres- 
enting again to our readers the old story. ‘Taking periods of four 
years, so as to eliminate fluctuations in price consequent on poor 
and bountiful crops, here is the story of the fall in prices. ‘The 
price of silver is taken from the report of the Director of the Mint 
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for 1895, and the price of wheat is from the Statistical Abstract of 
the U. S. for 1895. The doubting reader can refer to page 238 of 


the Mint Report and 298 of the Statistical Abstract. The price 
of wheat given is the average farm value. 
: Silver Wheat 

Period. per fine ounce. per bushel. 
1872-75 $1.286 $1.086 
1876-79 1.158 1.002 
1880-83 1.132 .984 
1884-87 1.038 .696 
1888-89 .937 812 
1890-91 1.017 .838 
1892 .871 .624 
1893 .78 .538 
1894 .635 491 
1895 .654 509 


THE RIGHTS OF DEBTORS. 


a a recent effort to stamp debtors who advocate the free coinage 

of silver as dishonest and knaves, the Hon. John DeWitt 
Warner breaks out: ‘‘I know they talk a great deal about the 
man who contracted a debt twenty years ago and who now finds 
that it takes more wheat or cotton to pay it. That is not the 
question. The question is, What has he (the debtor) agreed to do; 
and then whether, just because he finds it hard to keep his agree- 
ment, he shall be allowed to break it ?”’ 

But in advocating the free coinage of silver, debtors do not ask 
to be allowed to repudiate their agreements. The agreements they 
have made they will not willingly break. So long as it lies within 
their power they will fulfil all their contracts to the letter. Where 
they have agreed with their creditors to pay gold, they will do so 
and they do not ask that a breaking of contracts such as would 
enable them to pay silver where they have contracted to pay gold 
shall be legalized. However onerous the payment ofa debt in 
gold may become, however unjustly the creditor may have taken 
advantage of their necessities to force them to write the word 
gold in their promises to pay, they will strive to carry out the 
agreements they have entered into and from such agreements they 
do not ask to be relieved. 

In advocating the free coinage of silver those debtors who have 
made debts payable in gold do not ask that they be empowered to 
tender silver dollars to their creditors in payment of such debts. 
Where they have agreed to pay gold they will pay gold, be the 
cost what it may, unless indeed the cost is so great as to exhaust 
their resources and drive them into bankruptcy. But while striv- 
ing to pay all our debts as we have agreed, and paying gold when 
the contract calls for such payment,we shall exercise our right to 
cheapen gold. 

In demanding the opening of our mints to silver we do not 
ask that we be permitted to repudiate all our gold debts; we ask 
simply that we be permitted to exercise our power to cheapen 
gold and raise prices so that the products of labor will go further 
than now towards paying debts. The coterie of money lenders 
who have by almost imperceptible steps secured control over the 
finances of the world, have stealthily used their influence and the 
great power that money confers to bring about such action, “legis- 
lative and other, by the nations of the western world as has led 
to a most marked enhancement in the value of gold. Having suc- 
cessfully carried out their plans of closing the mints of the western 
world to silver and having brought about a systematic discrimin- 
ation against silver as money and in favor of gold, in fact relega- 
ting silver to a place secondary to gold, they have so increased 
the demand for gold while diminishing the demand for silver as 
to cause gold to rise and silver to fall, thereby creating a marked 
disturbance in the relative values of the two metals. 

And the result of this skilfully laid plan has been to greatly 
lower the price at which our wheat and cotton will be accepted by 
our foreign creditors in settlement of our indebtedness. In brief 
having forced down the gold price of the silver which they have 
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need of to pay for their excess of imports from silver using coun- 
tries, and the purchasing power of this silver in silver using coun- 
tries not having been disturbed by the violent and constantly 
downward fluctuations in the gold price of silver commencing 
with the closing of the mints of the western world to free coin- 
age they have been enabled to buy the wheat and cotton of sil- 
ver using countries for asmaller gold price, just as, year after year, 
they have been enabled to buy the silver they have need of to send 
in payment for a smaller price in gold. So just as silver has fallen, 
the British trader has been enabled to fill his wants in silver using 
countries at a lower and lower gold price. Consequently he has 
turned more to such countries for his supplies, the demand for our 
products relatively to the increasing demand for the products of 
others has shown a falling off and our prices have of course fallen 
in proportionate degree with the fall in the gold price of silver 
which has cheapened the gold cost of everything bought from 
silver using countries. 

So we have been obliged, by these successful efforts of a cote- 
rie of money-lenders in London and their allies in America, to 
give more and more of our produce year after year to meet the 
claims of our creditors, both at home and abroad. Under this 
increasing burden our producing classes—for it is the producing 
classes who are the debtor classes—have struggled on from year 
to year, with the load becoming heavier just as they have strug- 
gled onwards and the creditor classes, bent on reaping to the 
fullest extent the fruits of others’ labor, have been successful in 
further enhancing the value of gold. 

But at last our debtor classes are preparing to assert their 
rights and throw off the burdens that grind them down. A cote- 
rie of money-lenders have for years successfully carried out their 
program of enhancing the value of gold with a view to building 
up their own fortunes on the impoverishment of those who toil. 
But now our producing and debtor classes turn round and assert 
their right to cheapen gold. Where others have caused its enhance- 
ment by discarding silver, they propose to cheapen it by restoring 
silver to its place as money, as of old, when it will share, 
equally with gold, the money functions. 

Thus we demand the free coinage of silver to free our pro- 
ducing and debtor classes from an unjust tribute to a coterie of 
money-lenders in London and their allies in America; not to free 
ourselves from our obligations to pay our debts in go'd where we 
have entered into such obligations but to cheapen the gold we 
must obtain to fulfil such obligations—to cheapen the gold so 
that it will take less of our wheat and cotton to buy it. More- 
over, when we have restored silver to its full placejas money, sil- 
ver will be sought after equally with gold; it will have the same 
value as gold, and then our creditors will have no preference for 
gold over silver. Consequently, the gold contracts which relent- 
less creditors have forced their debtors—impoverished by the con- 
stant appreciation of gold, that has made it impossible for them 
to pay their debts and thus placed them at the mercy of their 
creditors—to sign will become a dead letter; for those who have 
aright to demand gold in payment will receive silver without 
question. Indeed, they will demand neither gold nor silver in 
payment; for as the gold-price of silver rises, our foreign credit- 
ors will find that they can buy more with their gold from us than 
they can from those countries in which gold now commands a 
premium, and consequently they will willingly take our wheat 
and cotton and other products in payment of our indebtedness. 


So, by opening our mints to the free coinage of silver, we 
do not propose to repudiate our debts that are specifically made 
payable in gold. Wewill pay them in gold, dollar for dollar; we 
will pay them as called for in the contract, to the last farthinz; 
but we propose to so cheapen gold and raise the price of silver 
that prices will rise in America, while the gold-cost of everything 
bought from silver-using countries will rise still more, with the 
result that our foreign creditors, who now insist on payment in 
gold, will be glad—indeed, anxious—to take our commodities in 
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payment, and at the same time allow us materially higher prices 
than we can now obtain. 

Our debtor classes have suffered oppression at the hands of 
the money lenders of Lombard and Wall streets already too long, 
and it is quite time that they arose and asserted their rights, foil- 
ing back the attempts of the cliques who have despoiled them 
to still further enhance the value of gold, and exercising in turn 
their own power to cheapen gold and lighten the unjust burdens 
that the appreciating gold standard has imposed upon them. In 
short, let the debtor classes undo that which has been done in the 
interest and at the dictum of the creditor classes to despoil them. 
The closing of the mints to silve- has enabled the money cliques, 
through the resulting enhancement of gold, to wax rich on their 
impoverishment. Let us reopen our mints to silver, let us cheapen 
gold, and Ict us, so far as may be, right the wrong we have 
done our producing and debtor classes. 


WOMAN’ S WAYS. 





N her woman's heart was a poem, 
A grand and tender song, 
A word of hope for the weary, 


stern rebuke to the wrong; 

ten pleaded for utterance, 
For voice to reach the world, 

‘To be raised where all might heed it, 
A banner of love unfurled! 





But she never found the moment, 
With days so full of care, 

To breathe out the burning heart-words 
Of her poem nestling there. 

There were always household duties, 
Dull rounds for every day, 

And just before her, step by step, 
Some task all unfinished lay. 


Her children grew up and blessed her, 
And honored her sainted name, 

She has guarded their childish footsteps 
But has missed the road to fame; 

From the many snares and pitfalls 
Along their youthful way 

Her watchful eye had saved them; 
Not one had wandered astray. 


The good angel wrote down her lifework— 
A pure and shining page, 
More sweet than dreams of a poet, 
More grand than seer or sage; 
She had met each homely duty, 
Striving not for earth s renown, 
Her life was a poem of beauty, 
Her reward in heaven—a crown. 
— Alma Pendexter Hayden. 
HF 

Despise not any man, and do not spurn anything, for there 
is no man that hath not his hour, nor is there anything that hath 
not its place. 

* 

Even women’s clubs are not of recent date. The Roman 
matrons had many such gatherings, some for religion, sgme for 
social purposes. The most celebrated of these was the ‘‘Senate 
of Matrons.’’ Connected with it was a debating society in which 
montentous questions of dress and etiquette were discussed much 
as they are at the present time. 

** 

Prejudices are like the knots in the glass of our windows. 
They alter the shape of everything that we choose to look at 
through them; they make straight things crooked and everything 
indistinct. 

* 
* . . re . . 

The Vossische Zeitung says that at least ten women in Paris 
have official permission to wear male garb. One of these is Rosa 
Bouheur, the well-known painter. Another is the proprietor of a 
printing office; another a bearded woman; the rest are painters or 
women afflicted with bodily ailments or malformation. 


Before going to law, be sure it’s worth while. It takes only 
two to make a quarrel, but all the courts in the country may be 


required to settle it. 


# 


Among the astronomers who were invited to accompany the 
British expedition to Norway for the purpose of observing the 
recent eclipse of the sun was Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the Cali- 
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fornia woman, who carried off five thousand francs, offered by the 
aris Observatory for a treatise on comets, before she had fairly 
quitted her teens. She is now a trifle over thirty, and has a well- 
won reputation as an astronomer. 
ere 

Here are a few facts calculated to fill the heart of the 
champion of the working woman with joy: One of the great man- 
ufactories of household furniture in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
employs a woman as chief designer of artistic furniture, and pays 
her a handsome salary. She employs two or three girls as assist- 
aunts. Another woman holds a similar position in the service of a 
great stove company in Detroit. A firm of carriage builders in 
South Bend, Indiana, employs a woman to do the delicate orna- 
mental painting oa the vehicles they make. A woman is steward 
and purser of a steamer running between Grand Haven and 
Chicago. There are several women who own and manage livery 
stables in western cities, and women farmers in all the western 
states. There are also many women engaged in fruit culture. One 
of the finest vineyards in Iowa is owned and managed by a yonng 
woman ex-school teacher. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


jars of an egg beaten with loaf sugar and lemon relieves 
hoarseness. ‘Take a teaspoonful once every hour. 
LF 

Among the simple remedies which should be in the family 
medicine closet, one of the most useful is mutton suet. For 
cuts and bruises it is unequaled, as well as for chapped hands and 
faces. It is best to procure the suet at the butcher’s and try it 
out at home, turning it into small moulds to cool, and then roll it 
in tin foil, A champor ice may be made by putting a piece of 
camphor gum the size of a walnut with half a cup of mutton tal- 
low, and melting them together. Pour the mixture into a little 
cup or mould to become cold. 

KK 

Most medical men consider that a cold bath every morning is 
apt to do more harm than good to any but persons of a very vig- 
orous constitution. The sensible thing to do is to see that the 
temperature of the water in cold weather is not lower than that of 
the air. A daily bath is most healthful, but it should not be so 
cold as to give a shock to the system. 

“2 

A recent talk on the subject of so-called ‘‘faith-cures’’ has 
led to considerable correspondence concerning them. In plain, 
non-techinal terms, the entire mystery is explained by the fact 
that mental impressions have such a powerful and marvelous 
effect upon the body that if a physically afflicted woman believes 
that she will be cured through the efficacy of prayer, in numerous 
instances the desired result is accomplished. 

But bear in mind that the same end can be attained with the 
same subject by simply telling her that at a certain moment 
prayers are being offered in her behalf in a distant church, even 
though no such event was taking place. So, you see, it is the 
mental impression and not the prayer that produces the effe>t. 
These experiments succeed only with persons of peculiarly impres- 
sionable dispositions, and that is the reason why women figure 
most frequently as the recovered patients. Hundreds of authentic 
cases could be cited in support of this position. Nor is it even 
necessary that these workings of the imagination should play 
alone on the nervous system, which, of course, is the most sus- 
ceptible. Even the involuntary muscles are acutely subject to the 
impressions of the mind. 

“KK 

Here is a story of ‘‘ faith cure’’ quaintly told by one Browne, 
of Norwich, England, surgeon to King Charles II. : ‘‘ A noncon- 
formist child in Norfolk being troubled with scrofulous swellings, 
the late deceased Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, being con- 
sulted about the same, and His Majesty being then at Breda or 
Bruges, he advised the parents of the child to have it carried over to 
the King (his own method being used ineffectually) ; the father 
seemed very strange at his advice, and utterly denied it, saying 
the touch of the King was of no greater efficacy than any other 
man’s. The mother of the child, adhering to the doctor’s advice, 
studied all imaginable means tu have it over, and at last prevailed 
with her husband to let it change the air for three weeks or a 
month. This being granted, the friends of the child, that went 
with it, unknown to the father, carried it to Breda, where the 
King touched it, and she returned home perfectly healed. 


x 
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‘The child being come to its father’s house, and he finding 
so great an alteration, inquired how his daughter arrived at this 
health. ‘The friends thereof assured him that if he would not be 
angry with them they would relate the whole truth ; they having 
his promise for the same, assured him they had the child to be 
touched at Breda, whereby they let him see the great benefit his 
child received thereby. Hereupon the father became so amazed 
that he threw off his non-conformity and expressed his thanks in 
this manner: ‘ Farewell to all dissenters, and to all non-conform- 
ists ; if God can put so much virtue into the King’s hand as to 
heal my child, I’ll serve that God and that King so long as I live 
with all thankfulness.’ ’’ 

Thus you see not only the child’s health was restored, but 
the father’s religion altered simply by the King’s touch. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN, 


AID the leaves upon the branches 
One sunny autumn day : 
‘“ We've finished all our work, and now 
We can no longer stay, 
So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown, 
Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down. 


‘* We've had a jolly summer, 

With the birds that built their nests 
Beneath our green umbrellas 

And the squirrels that were our guests!; 
But we cannot wait for winter, 

And we do not care for snow. 
When we hear the wild northwesters 

We loose our clasp and go. 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 
* OK 
* 

Four things cannot come back+the spoken word, the sped 

arrow, the past life, the neglected opportunity. 
*K LK 
* 

How long do you think a man would live shut up in a fur- 
nace-heated house if he never had a taste of pure water, and had 
to be ‘‘ hungry ”’ to get a drink ? 

Taking into account the babies who are systematically mis- 
understood and given a square meal every time they are thirsty 
or have a pain in their gums, the wonder is, not that so many die, 
but that so many live. 

* 
* 

Prejudices are like rats, and a man’s mind like a trap ; they 

get in easily, and then perhaps can’t get out at all. 


LF 


Did you ever hold a nickel close to the eye? Try it and you 
will find that it will shut out entirely all view of everything before 
you. Hold it further off, and you will see that it is scarcely large 
enough to hide a blade of grass. And so, my dear Lilliputians, 
it is with our little troubles. The closer we hold them up to us 
the bigger they seem. Oue little worry can make all the world 
dark for us, shutting out the sunshine just like the nickel, but we 
must put that worry just as far away from us as possible, and the 
farther away it is, the smaller it will grow, until finally it has 
dwindled down to nothing at all. 

Kk 

‘“‘How did you learn to skate?’’ a little boy was asked. 
‘‘Oh!’’ was the innocent but significant answer, ‘‘ by getting up 
every time I fell down.’’ 

* 

Thirty-five boys and girls in Chicago who recently applied 
for admission to the Joseph Medill Summer School, were asked to 
answer the following six questions: 1. Were you ever in the 
woods? 2. Did you ever see the lake? 3. Did you ever pick a 
flower? 4. Were you ever in the park? .5. Did you ever ride 
in a wagon behind horses? 6. Did you ever ride in a car on the 
railroad ? 

On examining the answers it was found that thirty out of 
thirty-five had never been in the woods, nineteen had never seen 
Lake Michigan, eight had never picked a flower. 

During the writing of the answers one little girl was found 
. to be crying bitterly. On inquiry it was discovered that she had 
been obliged to answer no to nearly all the questions, and ‘‘was 
afraid she wouldn’t pass.’’ The secretary of the Bureau of Char- 
ities, in relating the incident, said: ‘‘She had never seen Lake 
Michigan, never picked a flower, never been in the woods, but 
she understood perfectly well an examination.”’ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


INTEREST, WAGES, AND THE PRICE OF GOLD. 


To Mr. Wharton Barker, editor of THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir:—1. If gold has gone up, why has the price for the use of it 
gone down? 

2. If gold has gone up, how is it that a given unit of labor buys more 
gold to-day than it did previous to 1873? 

3. Has any nation that has tried to coin both metals been able to bring 
the bullion value of both metals to the coinage value and keep them together, 
thus securing and maintaining their circulation as money side by side and 
preventing one from driving out the other? 


Philadelphia, Pa. G. W. 


(1) Interest rates of ‘‘gilt edged securities’? have gone down 
from the very fact that gold has gone up. Gold going up, prices 
have been forced down, and just to the degree that prices have 
fallen, so has the value of gold grown, even though locked in a safe 
deposit vault. As prices have fallen, the purchasing power of gold 
has of necessity increased, and so the capitalist who has with- 
drawn his money from productive industries and locked it up 
behind lock and key has found his command over the products of 
labor grow just as prices have fallen. But while the capitalist 
who has thus taken his money out of the channels of industry and 
kept it in idleness has profited from the fall in prices, the capital- 
ist who has left his money in industrial enterprises and invested 
his accumulations in such enterprises has found that he has suf- 
fered losses and grown poorer just as prices have fallen, and as a 
consequence the value of the property in which he has put his 
money has depreciated. So the energetic capitalist who uses his 
money to promote industry is discouraged by falling prices, while 
the capitalist lacking in energy and content to loan out his money 
to others, and live in idleness, has been rewarded. So we see in- 
dustry, thrift and enterprise taxed and idleness rewarded. 

Naturally, the capitalist who by nature would make use of his 
own accumulations by embarking in production is deterred from 
making such investment, and he is encouraged to join the class of 
idle capitalists. So it is that falling prices turn money out of the 
channels of industry and turn it into the financial centers, where 
it flows to seek investments 1n government, state and municipal 
loans, and the bonds of old established railroads secured by first 
liens on the property. In short, when prices are falling it pays to 
own debts, but it is disastrous to own property, and so the capi- 
talist seeks to invest his accumulations in the debts of solvent 
debtors. The result is, there is no money to turn the wheels of 
industry, no money to start up new enterprises, but a super- 
abundance of money seeking investment in the debts of solvent 
debtors. 

Thus a strenuous competition for such debts arises among 
those with money to invest. Investors strive to secure such debts 
by paying a premium, which in effect amounts to a reduction of 
the rate of interest, and so it is that the tendency of interest rates 
in the financial centers is to fall just as prices fall. Thus we see 
why a smaller price is paid for the use of gold just as gold grows 
dearer. It is because the demand for money in new enterprises 
falls off just as prices fall, for such demand is dependent on the 
profits of industry, which fix the rate of interest that the borrower 
can afford to pay for money borrowed to extend production; it is - 
because the capitalist who invests in property or puts his money 
at the risk of those engaged in production suffers loss, while the 
capitalist who invests his money in debts is enriched. In short, 
it is because productive enterprises are stripped of money, that a 
superabundance of money accumulates in the financial centers; it 
is because the capitalist hesitates to loan to the producer that there 
is much money at the disposal of governments and municipalities; 
it is because the capitalist prefers to accept a small rate of interest 
from governments and municipalities rather than a high rate from 
producers whose property is constantly depreciating, and whose 
debt paying power is being undermined by falling prices, that there 
is money to invest at low rates of interest in government and 
municipal loans. It is not because money is abundant, but 
because falling prices lead to a congestion of money in the finan- 
cial centers, that interest rates in such centers fall just as gold 
goes up in purchasing power. 

(2). Wages should rise just as labor becomes more produc- 
tive. The more the wage-earner produces the more can the em- 
ployer afford to pay for his services, and the greater should be the 
wage-earner’s reward. Consequently, where labor is more pro- 
ductive than in 1873 it should command better pay, but the dis- 
mal fact is, as evidenced by the growing impoverishment of the 
wage-earning classes, that labor has received no adequate recom- 
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pense for its increased productiveness. _It is quite true that nom- 
inal wages are in some cases higher to-day than in 1873, but 
although the wage-earner, through organization, has combatted 
cuts in wages with more or less success, he has been unable to 
insure himself against enforced idleness, and it is in enforced 
idleness that the wage-earner now suffers, as he always must when 
prices are falling and production is curtailed, greatest curtailment 
of his income. So, as a matter of fact, his earnings have much 
fallen, even though his nominal wages have not been materially 
reduced, and what is more, the dollar which he finds increasingly 
difficult to earn, just as prices fall, does not go further in paying 

’ for purchases in anything like that degree in which the difficulty 
of earning it has been enhanced. 

In a word, the retail prices at which the wage earner must 
spend his wages have fallen in no such degree as wholesale prices, 
and all deductions as to the purchasing power of wages which are 
based on comparisons of nominal rates of wages with whole- 
sale prices must of necessity be erroneous. Yet it is to such com- 
parisons that the gold contractionists point. Ignoring the loss of 
income to the wage-earner from enforced idleness and assuming 
that the wage-earner gets the advantage of a fall in wholesale 
prices they draw a vivid picture of how the condition of the wage- 
earner has been ameliorated just as prices have fallen. If they 
would look at existing conditions in place of building theories on 
false premises they would see the absurdity of their assumption 
that the wage-earner has been enriched by the appreciation of 
gold. The prosperity of the wage-earner is dependent, first, on 
his ability to get work, and second, on his power to command a 
fair recompense for his services. And both his ability to find 
work and his power to command good wages is dependent on the 
prosperity of the employing classes. When the profits of the 
employer are such as to encourage him to extend production, then 
he will have work for wage-earners, and when the majority of 
advertisements in the newspapers read ‘‘ help wanted ’’ in place 
of ‘‘ situations wanted,’’ then the wage.earner can command a 
fair recompense for his labor. Remember this, and remember 
that falling prices mean a curtailment of the profits of industry, 
and it will be obvious why the wage-earner suffers from an appre- 
ciating measure of value. 

The wage-earner is paid out of the products of his labor, and 
the size of his wages is dependent on the size of this product, and 
the proportion of this product available for the payment of wages. 
And this proportion must diminish as the share to the money- 
lender as interest is increased, and it must increase as prices rise, 
and a smaller share of the products suffices to pay interest charges, 
rents and taxes. The less of the product of labor that is absorbed 
by the capitalist and landlord, the greater will be the share to be 
divided between wage-earner and employer. Thisshare growsas 
prices rise, and consequently, as prices rise both employer and 
wage-earner enjoy toa greater extent the fruits of their toil. And 
thus enjoying the fruits of their industry they labor with greater 
hope and energy ; consequently their labor is more productive 
and they have for this reason, the reason of increased productive- 
ness, more to divide between themselves. So rising prices 
increase the share of wage-earner.and employer in the product of 
their joint energy and at the same time increase the size of this 
product, thereby raising profits and wages. 

(3). France maintained the joint circulation of gold and sil- 
ver from 1803 down to 1873, a period of seventy years, during 
which the French mints were open to the free coinage of gold and 
silver at a ratio of 1 to 15%. If we had adopted the same ratio 
and had not run counter to France and if we had not placed a 
higher valuation on foreign coin, which was made legal tender, 
than on our own coin, we would have had no difficulty in keeping 
both gold and silver in circulation during the period from the 
formation of our government down to the closing of our mints to 
silver in 1873. — 


SOME MONETARY HISTORY. 


To MR. WHARTON BARKER, Editor of THE AMERICAN. 

My Dear Sir :—Hon. John Wanamaker is trying to convince the Chester 
Co., farmers of the inherent nobility of the gold standard, and the inefficiency 
of silver, to meet the requirements of the Government and the people. He 
spoke at Kennett Square on the 8th inst., and told the people of the crimes 
of 1806, 1834 and 1853, when the coinage of silver was suspended ; and 
endeavored to show them the absurdity of talking of the crime of 1873. 
Will you please tell me the cause of the suspension of the coinage of silver at 
the times mentioned? Will you also tell me if the laboring men and women 
of England, or any other gold standard country, are paid in gold, or in gold 
certificates, as the remuneration of their labor ? 

Also another question :. At what times did the gold standard govern- 
ments of the world declare for the gold standard? I am to attend. in a few 
days, 4 meeting for Sound Money, ag itis called, but which, asa farmer, I con- 
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sider dear money, and intend to ask a few questions on the subject. I am 
much pleased with THE AMERICAN. It is the strong voice of justice calling 
in imperious tones to the voters of this Republic to cast an honest ballot on 
November 3d. I am, Sir, yours in the cause of the equality of the blessings 
of God to Humanity. 

Leonard, Chester Co., Pa., October roth. CHESTER B. FRIEND. 

In 1806 Jefferson directed that the coinage of silver dollars be 
suspended, deeming this step wise ; first, because of the export of 
these silver dollars owing to the large use of worn foreign coin, 
which was at that time full legal tender ; and second, because he 
thought it preferable that the mints should be employed in coining 
fifty and twenty-five cent pieces. These were full legal tender at 
the time, and two half dollars, or four quarter dollars, were of the 
same weight as the standard dollar. Jefferson, therefore, did not 
suspend the free coinage of silver. Indeed, he had no authority 
to do so, even if he had so wished. He simply decreed into what 
denominations the silver deposited at the mints for coinage should 
be coined. His order no more affected the value of the silver 
deposited for coinage than a decree of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at this time directing the coinage of the goid deposited 
for coinage into half eagles and quarter eagles in place of eagles 
would affect the value of gold. So there was no crime of 1806. 

In 1834 the ratio of gold to silver, which hid been fixed in 
1792 at 1 to 15 was changed by Act of Congress to 1 to 16.002. 
That is, the coinage value of an ounce of gold was made sixteen 
times that of silver in place of fifteen. This was effected by 
reducing the weight of the gold coin, the new gold coins being 
made to weigh about 6 per cent. less than the old. Three years 
later the standard of both gold and silver coins was changed to 
goo fine ; that is, nine parts pure metal and one part alloy. The 
silver coin was changed from 892,404 to goo fine, and the fineness 
of the gold coin, which had been reduced by the Act of 1834 
from 9163 fine (the standard fixed in 1792) to 899.225 was also 
made goo fine. This effected a slight change in the ratio, z. ¢., 
from 1 to 16.002 to 1 to 15.988. This has been the ratio ever 
since. Neither the Act of. 1834 or 1837, closed the mints to 
either gold or silver, so there was no crime of 1834. 

In 1853 Congress reduced the weight of the minor silver coins 
by 10 per cent. and limited their legal tender power to sums of less 
than $5.00. The weight was reduced to prevent their exporta- 
tion. But the mints were not closed to the free coinage of silver. 
The right of the owner of silver to take it to the mints and have 
it. coined into standard silver dollars was not denied. The free 
coinage of neither gold or silver was suspended by the act of 1853 
and so there was no crime of 1853. The free coinage of silver 
was never denied until 1873. 

There is no paper money issued by the British government. 
The Bank of England issues notes, but the smallest denomination 
is £5 ($25.00.) Of course such notes are practically never received 
by wage-earners in payment for their services. They receive 
their pay in gold and silver coins, largely silver, but gold is not 
withdrawn from circulation in England as it is in America. It is 
in general circulation. So it is also in France and Germany, but 
in France the use of silver is much larger. 

The first nation to adopt the gold standard was England. 
She adopted the gold standard nominally in 1816, but practically 
not until three years later, for in 1816 England was on a paper 
basis. Germany which adopted the single silver standard in 1857 
took steps lookmg towards the establishment of the gold standard 
in 1871, but it was not until July, 1873, that she demonetized 
silver, undertook to melt down her silver coin, sell it for gold and 
establish the single gold standard. ‘The Scandinavian nations 
adopted the single gold standard at the same time. In September 
1873 France restricted the free coinage of silver and three years 
later entirely suspended such coinage, but she has never under- 
taken to discard the silver coin she has in use or to treat it other- 
wise than as on an equality with gold. The action of France in 
restricting and then suspending the coinage of silver on private 
account was followed by the other nations of the Latin Uniou.— 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and Greece,—and Spain suspended 
the coinage of silver in 1878. Holland, which had established the 
single silver standard in place of the bimetallic, standard in 1847, 
suspended the coinage of silver in 1872 and opened her mints to 
the coinage of gold on private account in 1877. 


An intelligent foreigner is said to have expressed himself after 
the following fashion on the absurdities of the English language : 
‘* When I discovered that if I was quick I was fast, if I stood firm 
I was fast, if I spent too freely I was fast, and that not to eat was 
to fast, I was discouraged ; but when I came across the sen- 
tence, ‘ The first won one one-dollar prize,’ I was attempted to 
give up English and learn some other language,”’ 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PoriricaL Economy. By Charles Gide, 
translated from the French by Edward Percy Jacobsen. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Charles Gide is no believer in that political economy woven 
by Ricardo and Malthus from a tissue of theories built up around 
the man known to English economists as the ‘‘economic man;’’ 
neither is he a believer in that political economy as taught by 
Roscher and the German school, and that gives no place to theory. 
The political economy having its birth in the doctrines of Ricardo 
and Malthus, and that has come to be known as the English 
school, was well styled by that American economist of greatest 
insight into the laws of nature, Henry C. Carey, a ‘‘science 
founded on assumptions.’’ It was around the ‘‘economic man’’ 
that the English economists wove their theories. In their text 
books they took as the unit of society an imaginary man, whose 
one aim in life was the pursuit of wealth, whose one desire was 
the accumulation of wealth, who knew no sympathy for his fellow 
man, who knew no ties of love or home, but who ever stood ready to 
sacrifice all, to trample upon all who stood between him and his 
one goal in life—money. 

Such was the ‘‘economic man’’ on which the English econo- 
mists based their theories. But society is not made up of such 
men. Indeed, the ‘economic man’’ of the English economists, 
an imaginary man bereft of all feelings, of all impulses savea sor- 
did pursuit of wealth, is never met with, outside their text books. 
Selfish men we find, men who will trample ruthlessly on the weak 
we have, but such men are not the motive power of society; 
they are not the captains of industry; they are not the producers 
of wealth. 

But the assumptions of the English school of economists did 
not stop here. They assumed that man was born into the world 
with the same resources that he now possesses, and that the first 
cultivators of the soil were, therefore, in position to at once take 
full advantages of the resources and gifts of nature by appropri- 
ating the best soils. They overlooked the fact that nature’s 
greatest riches lay behind the greatest obstacles; that nature’s 
greatest yields could be only had by overcoming these obstacles. 
So nature’s yi@lds to man have become more bounteous just as he 
has mastered these obstacles. Instead of man moving on from 
poorer to poorer lands, he has gone on from better to better; and 
so, instead of growing poorer as population has increased, men have 
grown richer. Indeed, it is only as population increases and as 
capital accumulates that men can gradually, by combining their 
resources, overcome the obstacles that they must overcome to get 
at nature’s richest yields. As man’s accumulations grow he 
becomes less and less dependent on the immediate products of his 
labor for his livelihood and his power over nature grows. To conquer 
nature he must first lay by that which will sustain life while he is 
removing those obstacles which nature lays in the road to greater 
wealth. So the roads to greatest wealth only open as men gradu- 
ally accumulate the power to open them. And this power is not 
born with men, asthe English economists falsely assume. It 
grows gradually with time. It is what is known as progress and 
civilization. 

So, building on these false assumptions, the deductions of the 
English economists are erroneous. Thus, they assume that the 
richest lands are the first to be appropriated, and from this they 
reason that just as the agricultural population increases and 
poorer lands are of necessity brought into cultivation, poverty 
must grow upon such people. And such are the conclusions that 
this theory that nature provides the best to the first comer lead us 
to everywhere. No wonder political economy has been dubbed 
the dismal science! 

But dismal science it is not ; built on the laws of nature, it is 
a science of hope. Nature does not provide the best to the first 
comer ; she provides the best for he who works hardest, he who 
works to best advantage, he who makes use of the assistance of 
his fellow men, he who works most consecutively. Instead of 
yielding less the harder we work, and such is in fact the theory 
of Ricardo and Malthus, nature yields more. Her richest gifts 
are for those who are most industrious, those who are wisest ; in 
short, for those who have advanced furthest along the road of 
progress, And the further we go, the greater will nature’s inex- 
haustible gifts become. Indeed, if it were not so there could have 
been no progress, no advancement, no civilization. 

So we have political economy as a science of hope, and this 
is the political economy taught by Henry C. Carey, a science 
based on theory, yes, but substantiated by our every day obser- 
vations. 





In antagonism to the English school of economists, arose 
towards the middle of the present century, what has come to be 
known as the German or historic school. And here we have the 
other extreme, a school undertaking to build a science from a col- 
laboration of historical facts, that gives no weight toa theory that 
cannot be fully substantiated by facts, that spurns to be guided by 
theory in the pursuit of historic truths. So the attempt is made 
to build up a true science of political economy from facts and in 
which theory will have no place in the building. Such an ideal 
is not attainable, and even the pains-taking, plodding German, is 
unable to hold himself down to his ideal. But in endeavoring to 
do so he builds false structures, for he excludes from his mind 
that broad grasp of the laws of nature that can alone give us a true 
insight into any science. A mind cramped by refusing to listen 
to theory will fall equally short with the theoretical mind that 
persists on ignoring facts. It is just in these opposites that we 
have the English and German schools. 

The path that will enable us to arrive at the true science of 
political economy lies with neither school. The method pursued 
by neither will yield us good results. In place of taking an 
imaginary man on which to build our theories, we must take man 
as we find him. But having thus based our researches on solid 
ground do not let us discard theory, as the German school. Let 
us evolve our theories, let us reason out what would appear to be 
natural laws, and then let us follow these theories up, let us test 
them by experience and historic facts, and then we will quickly 
find whether industrial and economic history refutes the laws we 
have deduced or stamps them as natural and hence unimpeachable 
laws. 

Such is the method pursued by Carey with such brilliant 
success, and it is on these lines that we find Charles Gide working 
out his principles of political economy. But Gide does not evince 
that clear insight into the laws of nature which stamped Carey as 
a great master, and he seems unable to free himself from prejudi- 
ces derived from other economists. Hence we find that he takes 
now and again a very cramped view of some law of nature. 

His book is rather novelly gotten up and is to a great degree 
a compilation of the diverse theories of the different schools of 
political economy. The views held by Gide himself are not 
always made clear, but we find him again and again taking middle 
ground on the questions that have given rise to controversy in the 
economic world. In turning over the pages of the work the views 
of the careful reader undergo tumultuous changes, and he never 
knows just where to place the author, whether to condemn him 
or applaud him. We ever and anon feel like crying out, ‘Stop 
right there, you numbskull, until with a few well-directed words 
we may demolish your old fogy theories, resurrected from some 
darkened corner of the scientific world,’ for it is indeed with long 
exploded fallacies that Gide seems often to take up. But our 
teacher who thus tempts us to write up the margins of the pages 
with our words of dissent cannot be silenced until we have refuted 
the theories advanced. His words are in type, and Gide himself 
is a Professor far off in Montpellier, France. So we must follow 
his trend of thought, and as we turn the pages we are surprised 
to find the theories we have cried out against refuted by the 
author, until ashamed of an over hasty judgment, we feel like 
turning back the pages and erasing our uncomplimentary notes. 

But when we come to the consideration of two questions of 
economics that have entered into politics, we refer to the questions 
of the monetary standard, and of protection vs. free trade we find 
much that arouses not alone our dissent, but convinces us of a 
lack of depth and insight on the part of the author into questions 
that have given rise to much controversy. The law of prices he 
states with a directness that would lead many of our gold wor- 
shiping economists of the Edward Atkinson type to stamp him as 
a lunatic. Thus’he lays down this formula: ‘‘ Every variation 
in-the value of money involves an inversely proportional variation 
in prices.’’ And from this it follows that ‘‘ as the principal factor 
which influences the value of money is the greater or less quan- 
tity of money in the shape of coin, a second formula can be laid 
down, which, however, is not so absolutely true as the first one— 
every variation in the quantity of money involves a directly pro- 
portional variation in prices.’’ 

But when Gide comes to the consideration of money he 
loses his grasp and falls into many contradictions and pit-falls. 
Looking upon money as a ‘‘ third commodity ’’ for which other 
goods are exchanged, he concludes that this third commodity 
must in itself have the value of the thing for which it is 
exchanged, in other words, that money must have intrinsic value. 
But we do not take money because of any inherent value. We 
take money because of its purchasing power, and it is this pur- 
chasing power, not any intrinsic worth of the metal of which it is 
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composed that gives it value. In short, the whole idea of money 
as a commodity, is erroneous. We do not take money as a com- 
modity at all. We take it simply as a unit of value, as a check, 
as Adam Smith would say, on all the merchants in the neighbor- 
hood for a certain quantity of goods. And it is this quantity of 
goods that gives value to money, not the value of the metal of 
which it is made. 

Looking at money as a ‘‘ third commodity,’’ when, in fact, it 
might as well be an imaginary unit, as it ever is when irredeem- 
able paper becomes a measure of value and :nedium of exchange, 
Gide naturally assumes that bad money must drive out good 
money. This he lays down as an inexorable law, and concludes 
that bimetallic countries, that is, countries with mints open to 
both gold and silver, can really have but one metal, the cheaper 
of the two. But later we find him qualifying this assertion by the 
statement that if the nations of the world would come to an agree- 
ment as to the coinage of both metals there would be no cheaper 
metal and no dearer metal, and that hence neither gold or silver 
would be driven out. Thus we find him stating that ‘‘ within 
reasonable limits, we do not hesitate in believing that an interna- 
tional agreement would be efficacious in fixing the respective 
values of the two metals, and consequently in doing away with 
the chief disadvantage of bimetallism, the disappearance of one of 
the two metals.’’ 

Now, it is very true, that if we have two moneys as legal 
tender, the demand will ever fall with greatest force on the cheaper 
and least on the dearer, and that this will tend to restore the 
equality of value between the two moneys. It is also true that 
if the equality of the two is not thereby restored the dearer will be 
driven out of circulation. But this does not mean by any means 
that a coin of less ‘‘intrinsic’’ value will always drive out coins 
of greater, for it is not the ‘‘intrinsic’’ value of the metal in the 
coins that gives them value, but the demand for them as com- 
pared to the supply. If there is not enough of the coin of least 
‘*intrinsic’’ value to do all the business the coin of greater 
‘intrinsic ’’ value will circulate side by side, not because Gres- 
ham’s law that cheap money will drive out dear money is in- 
operative, but because there is no cheap money, because as money 
the coin of lesser ‘‘intrinsic’’ value has just as great value as 
the coin of greater ‘‘intrinsic’’ value. So we find the true law 
is, that money of less commodity value will only drive out money 
of greater, when it is issued to excess, for then only does the 
money of less commodity value become cheaper as money. This 
law Gide does not grasp when treating of metallic money, but he 
sees it clearly enough when speaking of paper. 

But the most surprising error that this false theory of money 
as ‘‘a third commodity’’ leads Gide into, is when he 
comes to the conclusion that through the use of credits and bank- 
ing facilities, we are gradually doing away with money and 
returning to barter. Thus, for example he builds a suppositional 
case where one bank in France should keep the account of every 
Frenchman, and when all purchases should be paid for by checks 
on this bank. He tells us this would amount to a setting off of 
one commodity against another; that the use of money would 
thus be done away with. But what is money? Gide tells 
us a medium of exchange and a measure of value. If this is so, 
then anything by which we effect the exchange of commodities 
and by which we compare the relative values of commodities is 
money. Now in Gide’s suppositional case the units on the led- 
gers of this universal bank would be the means of measuring 
values, the transfer of these units from one account to another the 
medium of exchange. Then why would not these units in every 
sense of the word be money? Of course they would be. They 
would have no inherent value in themselves, but still these units 
would have a value. And what would this value be? Their 
purchasing power, and this in turn would be controlled by the 
number of units there were as compared to the quantity of goods 
to be exchanged for them. And how, in any sense, would ‘an 
exchange of commodities through the medium of these units be 
barter? Barter pre-supposes the direct exchange of commodity 
for commodity. But here the exchange would be through the 
exchange of these units. In selling commodities we wculd not 
exchange them directly for other commodities. We would 
exchange them for units, and these units we would use afterwards 
to purchase commodities just as we now use the uuits that go by 
the name of francs, dollars and pounds. 

Gide also takes a very narrow view of the theory of Protec- 
tion when he states that the theory of Protectionists is that the 
advantages of international trade are measured by the excess of 
exports over imports. Such is not the theory of Protectionists at 
all. Far from believing in a foreign market the Protectionist 
believes in a home market, and the Protectionist theory is based on 
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the belief that it is wasteful to export say cotton 3,000 miles across 
the sea and bring the cloth manufactured out of this cotton 3,000 
miles back again, thereby reducing the price received by the planter 
for his cotton while enhancing the price he pays forthe cloth. The 
smaller the cost in distributing the products of labor, the less will 
be the difference between the price paid to the producer and by the 
consumer; in short, the smaller will be the waste. ‘The closer we 
can bring producer and consumer together, the more economically 
can the products of labor be distributed, the producer will have 
less deducted from the price at which he sells his product for 
freight, and the consumer will have less added to the cost of what 
he buys on account of freight. So clearly it is to the advantage 
of the planter, both as producer and consumer, to have the cotton 
manufactured at his own door. But why the need of a protective 
tariff? Will not men engage in that industry that promises them 
greatest profit? We answer assuredly, but the nascent cotton 
manufacturer would find no profit if obliged to compete with old 
established manufacturers ready to use the accumulations of years 
to crush him. Here the Protectionist steps in and insists on 
equal chances to all, demands that the growing manufacturer be 
protected against the artificial advantages possessed by the foreign 
manufacturer in the shape of concentrated capital, which enables 
the foreign manufacturer to undersell and thus crush his rising 
competitors. It may cost the foreign manufacturer something to 
crush out competition, but he is ever prepared to do so, believing 
that competition once crushed he can charge monopoly prices and 
rapidly recuperate from his losses. The Protectionist asks not 
protection against natural advantages, but against artificial advan- 
tages; he asks not that the course of industry be turned out of its 
natural channels, but that it be turned into them, and that any 
such artificial advantages es concentrated capital possessed by a 
foreign competitor and used to stifle domestic industry and keep 
industry out of those channels it would take under natural con- 
ditions be counteracted by tariff duties. 

Gide also seems unable to grasp the fact that the benefits ofa 
protective tariff fall equally on consumers and producers, and he is 
very wrong in assuming that tariff duties raise the price to the 
consumer not only of those commodities that are imported, but of 
all products made at home and sheltered by such duties. The 
present price at which foreign manufacturers offer their goods is, 
no doubt, raised by the tariff duty, but it must be remembered 
that foreign manufacturers would not have been constrained to 
offer their goods at such low prices if their monopoly of the mar- 
ket had not been broken by the building up of domestic manufac- 
tures. So the protective tariff has proved beneficial to us, both in 
building up a market for our products at home and thereby free- 
ing, to a degree, our producers from dependence on foreign mar- 
kets, while at the same time, by building up home competition, it 
has freed our people from the necessity of paying monopoly 
prices. 

We speak of America; Gide speaks of France. Moreover, 
he has an insight i:to the true gain from a protective system in 
building up home markets, when he says ‘‘ there is no more sterile 
labor than that of transporting from one end of the earth to the 
other a dead weight and useless material (such as the waste of raw 
material in manufacture); that is a true labor of Sisyphus, for 
every useless act of conveyance is a useless waste of labor.’’ See- 
ing this, Gide is forced to the conclusion that a sacrifice in order 
to put manufacturers into a state of stability, to enable them to 
take root and successfully compete with foreign manufacturers, 
thereby avoiding this dead loss, would be well incurred. But it 
is to a system of bounties, not to tariff duties, that he looks as the 
true solution. 

Gide is free from many of the narrow doctrines inbred in a 
college professor, but yet he lacks that practical knowledge of 
affairs, or, at least, resource to apply such knowledge, and, as a 
consequence, many of his views of the laws of nature are much 
cramped. The result is, his book is a conglomerate of the true and 
the false blended together in strange confusion. 
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THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Charles F. Dole. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

This is an admirable attempt to do for the advanced school- 
boy what certiin well-known books and University Extension 
lectures are doing for the mature citizen, which is to give hini an 
elevated and clear conception of the rights and duties of true 
citizenship. It is not simply a collection of facts about national 
and municipal government; it seeks to elucidate the moral princi- 
ples underlying our social life, and shows the reason why it is bet- 
ter to keep pegging away at reform, of the municipality and the 
individual, than to perpetuate evil by apathetic toleration. Books 
of this most excellent kind have the defects of their qualities. If 
it seems inclined toward the sentimental rather than the practical 
view here and there, and, perhaps, glazes too kindly over topics 
that would bear rougher handling, we must consider the class for 
whom it was written. Timidity may well be the truest wisdom. 
The scheme of the book comprises a view of the beginnings of 
citizenship in the family circle, the school and playground, the 
club or debating society, and in society. In thesé short dis- 
courses are brought out the value of the citizen’s virtues, manli- 
ness, honor, personal characteristics and manners. Then comes 
an exposition of the purpose of government, its various forms, a 
sketch of local government in town and county, then State gov- 
erninent, Congress and the machinery of the Executive, the judi- 
cial system, the working of taxation, the method of voting, the 
good and bad of political parties, and the needs for salutary 
reforms. All this is admirably told, never at wearisome length, 
always leaving an appetite for a little more, which denotes shrewd 
judgment. 

The frankness that marks the treatment of all subjects is seen 
in the passage upon the election of judges, which is headed ‘‘ A 
Bad Method.’’ The author proceeds, ‘‘ if the people are careless 
or ignorant, this practice furnishes inferior judges. A judge 
who, in aiming to be fair, renders an unpopular decision, is liable 
to be turned out of his office at the next election. Weak men 
may be tempted to use the office of judge so as to secure a re-elec- 
tion rather than to administer strict justice. It is as though, not 
the players, but the bystanders, chose the umpire for the game. 
* * * The better plan. In some States the judges are 
appointed by the chief authority of the State, either by the Gov- 
ernor and his Council, or by the Legislature. The judges of the 
United States are appointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate. The appointing power is thus made responsible for 
the high character. of the judge. This is as though schoolboys 
were to trust their oldest fellows, or their captains, to name the 
umpire, lest the younger boys, instead of voting for the candidate 
who would make the fairest umpire, might vote for someone 
without experience.’’ This is a good illustration, if the boys do 
not mistake it for a defence of the ward boss against the vox 
popult. 

In taking credit for the large freedom enjoyed, and stretched, 
by the press, the author points to the legal restrictions upon 
‘** malicious or libellous matter designed to hurt a person’s char- 
acter or business. They also forbid low and immoral publications. 
On the whole, however, it is thought safe to allow men to speak 
their minds, since errors are most effectively answered when fairly 
brought to the light.’” A little more or a little less should have 
been said on this vastly important matter. For the politician 
there are a couple of mild pages, in which they are described as 
‘*a class of men who mostly manage the politics,’’ because ‘‘ the 
great number of the people have little time to spend in politics.”’ 
These managers ** bring out their friends and neighbors to vote at 
elections, and work for their party. They are apt to think that 
they have earned the right to its honors and places if their party 
gets into power.’’ They form strong organizations, they know 
what they w‘sh to secure for themselves, they bargain and com- 
bine—combine to elect themselves, they trade}votes with the oppo- 
site party, and are pledged to serve those who serve them. ‘‘It 
may happen in a republic as in an aristocratic government that a 
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clique of men contrive to get the affairs of a city or state, or even 
of the national government into their own hands.’’ The great 
Tweed ring was one of these possibilities. But ‘‘ it requires a 
brave man to stand against public opinion. Public opinion is, 
therefore, a check against the abuses of the government. * * * 
When public opinion is aroused to require honest public service, 
no corrupt ring canstand. * * * ‘Thus, 7/at any time, through 
faults in the government or the practices of negligent officers, 
harm is done, a remedy is at hand when public opinion is suffi- 
ciently stirred.’ ‘The italics are ours. 

‘* Honest money”’ is the title of Chapter XXX. As the sub- 
ject is timely, we cite a few passages. After sketching the early 
forms of money the author turns to ‘‘the double or single stan- 
dard of value’’ and regrets that ‘‘ though gold is worth much more 
than silver, unfortunately the two metals vary with respect to each 
other, like all other values.’’ Silver has so changed that ‘‘ one 
common silver dollar if melted down would not now buy nearly 
one hundred cents’ worth of labor or produce.’’ This raises ‘‘a 
moral question,’’ which is thus stated: ‘‘ When government 
stamps a coin and makes it legal tender, that is, good money to 
pay debts, the stamp is a sort of guarantee or pledge that the coin 
has as much value in it as it sayson its face. * * * But if 
the government should make eagles with one-fifth less gold in 
them than before, or one-fifth less than the English or Germans 
put into their coins, and still mark ‘ten dollars’ on the coin, it 
would not tell the truth. So, too, if the government coins silver 
dollars and puts less value into this coin than it puts into its gold 
dollar, the silver dollar does not tell the truth, unless it has in it 
as much value as the gold dollar contains.”’ 

It is curious that our author, after pointing out that, gold 
changes in value from time to time, and that the same weight of 
gold or silver will not buy as much at one period as another, 
should fall into the common error of measuring silver by gold, 
and assume gold to be of uniform value as a measure of silver. 
Thus he says our silver dollar has not as much value in it as it 
says on its face. But why should gold be taken as the measure to 
say what is the bullion value of the silver dollar rather than the 
silver dollar taken as the measure to say what is the bullion value 
of the gold dollar? Mr. Dole tells us explicitly neither gold or 
silver isa uniform measure of value. Then why take gold to 
measure silver? Why not take silver to measure gold and say 
that the gold dollar has more value in it than it says on its face? 
Then we would be justified in saying that the gold dollar does not 
tell the truth ; just as much justified as Mr. Dole is to say the 
silver dollar does not tell the truth. 

But the bullion value of gold and silver is not always the 
same as the money value. Under free coinage it always is, for 
then bullion can be converted into coin, and there is the same 
demaid for bullion as for coin. But, with coinage restricted, then 
the demand for coin may be greater than the demand for bullion, 
aud then of course the coin wiil havea greater value than bullion. 
This is what gives our silver dollar a greater value than the same 
weight of silver as bullion. Open the mints to free silver coinage 
and then tie demand for silver bullion will be the same as for 
silver coin ; then the law of supply and demand will effect the 
coin and bullion equally and give the same value to silver in one 
form as the other. Then, according to Mr. Dole, the silver dollar 
would tell the truth. 

The chapters on the great social subjects, morals, crime, pau- 
perism, temperance, are models of sound common sense, toned by 
the spirit of high patriotism. International questions are ex- 
pounded very properly, and there is an appendix containing the 
Constitution, with teaching notes and a list of reference books. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M.A., LL. D. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Last Spring the highly influential conference of represent- 
ative publicists gathered in Washington to urge the adoption of 
arbitration as a means of settling disputes between this country 
and England, resulted in urging the immediate establishment of 
a permanent court to adjust the pending dispute. A few weeks 
ago there came from England L -rd Russell of Killowen, head of 
the common law judiciary, to address the American bar upon this 
same subject, and his unofficial but authoritative message 
amounted to a polite and sympathetic zon possumus. When both 
parties have the good-will but not the scheme for an amicable 
solution of difficulties, it is profitable to consult the oracles, and 
though this book does not pretend to be a decalogue, it does pre- 
sent, in lucid and comprehensive style, a well-constructed sum- 
mary of the mass of principles and rules which make International 
Law. ‘The author is now rector of Girton, England, and besides 
having been professor of international law in Cambridge Univer- 
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sity, and in that of Chicago, he is a recognized authority on mari- 
time law and history. 

The root difficulty is to be sure that there is such a thing as 
international law. Desires, agreements, rules, may be and are 
expressed in writing and generally accepted, but—do these consti- 
tute law? The difficulty of getting at a workable definition of 
law is well stated at the outset : 

‘* At one time we seem instinctively to consider a law as the 
command of a superior, at another as the regulator of conduct, 
at a third as that which compels the unwilling to comply, in out- 
ward act at least, with the rudimentary principles of righteous- 
vess, at a fourth simply as the producer of uniformity, and at a 
fifth as a command proceeding from properly constituted authority.’ 

If merely defining the international code is so delicate a task, 
the enforcement of it may well baffle the wisest practical states- 
men. These find themselves between the upholders of the strict 
ethical code, as they variously understand it, and those who pin 
their faith to precedent. It is the old fight between the right and 
expedient, the proper and the practicable. The author reasons 
himself into approval of the historical method, by which states 
inquire into the practices of their neighbors and predecessors, and 
from the results deduce a line of rules which, substantially, con- 
stitute international law. 

Without following his historical investigations and arguments 
based thereon, though exceedingly interesting, into anything like 
an adequate discussion, we may take special note of the section upon 
the rights and obligations of independent states to other independ- 
ent states, having in mind the Armenian question and the 
Cuban insurrection. Circumstances arise which are held to justify 
the interference of one or more states with the free action of 
another, without derogating from its legal independence, and 
there are modes of interference, such as the volunteering of 
counsel, the offer of mediation, and the acceptance of arbitration, 
which differ fundamentally from the intervention that implies 
coercion. The legality—from the standpoint of international law— 
of this intervention backed up by force is the crux of statesmen, 
philanthropists and lawyers. It defies the best efforts of them all. 
A survey of past experiences brings out these sanctions for forcible 
intervention; the necessity of self-preservation, the sanction of 
treaties, the duty or policy of protecting one state from the inter- 
ference of another, intervention on request of the state concerned, 
intervention to suppress revolution, or to preserve the balance of 
power, or intervention in the cause of humanity. Each of these 
grounds has been claimed as justifying the act of intervention based 
on force. Intervention to put down or to aid revolution is objected 
to as an attack upon the rights of states to manage their internal 
affairs in their own way. ‘‘From the point of view of international 
law it is immaterial whether a revolution establishes one form of 
government or another, it restricts or wideus liberty, whether it 
it is in favor of or against popular institutions. The one thing other 
states have to consider is whether the new government created by 
the revolution commands the obedience of the people and is able 
to speak with authority on their behalf in its dealings with foreign 
powers. If it does, they must sooner or later recognize it; if it 
does not, they can ignore it. But in no case have they a right to 
interfere with it.”’ 

With reference to the alleged right of intervention to suppress 
cruelties, it is urged that the greatest caution is necessary. His- 
torically such intervention has been tacitly approved, as when Great 
Britain, France and Russia stepped in between the Greeks and 
their Turkish oppressors in 1827, though the act was not within 
the law but above it. If cruelties were held to warrant the 
intrusion of outside powers as a matter of course, ‘‘all sorts of 
ambitious projects would be able to shelter themselves behind an 
alleged feeling of humanity,’’ and there would be an end to the 
rights of a state to work out its destiny in its own way. The 
only safe plan is to permit the intervention of a combination of 
great powers, whose jealousy of each other will prevent the 
aggrandizement of either. On the other hand the doctrine of non- 
intervention, as stated in its extreme form, is held to be unwise 
and essentially a hindrance to the progress of mankind. 

The law of war and the law of neutrality are treated broadly 
and in detail in the second half of this carefully written treatise, 
and there are copious references to standard authorities. The 
author, an Englishman, dedicates his book ‘‘to my American 
pupils,’’ and the spirit of it expresses itself in these words from 
the preface. ‘‘ In a work written in English and intended in the 
main for British and American readers, it is natural that most of 
the cases should be taken from British and American history. I 
have so taken mine of set purpose. The more the two great 
English-speaking peoples know of each other, the better friends 
they will be; and on their friendly co-operation depend the fairest 
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6.00, 7.80, 9.00, P. M., 12.15 night. Sunday 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains 
oo ing carson night trains to and from 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.30, (Saturdays only, l. rj 
2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9:45 P. M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.3 
9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 9.45 P. M. (9.45 P. M. ae 
not connect for Easton on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
. 35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, veo Ay oy, 2-30), 
4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. ‘Accom 2 11.06 
M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.58, 7.20 P. M. 1S, J 
Express, 4.00, 9.05'A. M., 11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
11.35 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 
(Saturdays mer a — 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M:. 
Accom., 4.20. » 1.42, 4.36, 5.53, 7.20 P. M. 
Sunday—Express, ‘00° 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8. = 
10.05 A. M. ag only, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. 
Accom., 4.20 A 1.42, 7.20 P. M. port Ma 
Ex ie 7:30 A" M. Accom. 6 15, P. M. 

A Gettysburg—8.35, 10.0) A. M. Sunday—4 


For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-30), a 6.30, 11.80 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. 142 PM. Sunday— 
oo. 4.00.9.05 A.M, mi 30 P.M, Accom., 6.15 


For Shamokin and eres Sane, 
8.85, 10.05 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20 A. M. ee ee een M, 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
bat gh yore 900, 10.45 A. M., 2.00, 
4.00, 4 30, 5.00 P. Accom., 800 A. M., 4.30, 
6.30 P. M Sundays—kxpress, 8.00, 9.00, 1010 
A.M. Accom., 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P, M. $1.00 Ex- 
cursion Train, 7.00A.M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: Weekdays— 
Express, 7.00, 7.45, 8.15, 9.00 A. M., 3.30, 5.30, 
7.30 °. Accom, 7.55 A. M.,4.32 P.M. Sun- 
| ea 4 00 5 09, 7.00, 8 P.M. Accom. 
7.15 A.M., 5.05 P. M. $1.00 Excursion Train 
(from foot Mississippi avenue only) 6.10 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 5.00 P. M, 

Lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., ‘4.30 P, M. 


For Cape May and Sea isle City. 


For Cape May, week-days, 9.15 A. M. (Satur- 
days only 1.0 ), 2.16,4.l0 P.M Sundays, 9.15 
A.M. $100 Excursion train on Sundays, 7.00 


A.M. 
For Sea Isle City, week-days,915 A.M, (Satur 

days only, 1.00), 41> P. M. Sundays, 915 A. 
M. $1.00 Excursion train on Sundays, 7.00 A M 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen, Superintendent, 


Cc. G, HANCOCK, 
Gen, Pass, Agent 





THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers. 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for reparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same. 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, an ot acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0. 





Please mention The Ameriean. 
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CANVASSERS 


—FOR— 


“The Money Question” 


BY GEO. H. SHIBLEY. 


The latest and best Bimetallic treatise 
and campaign book. 744 Pages, 100 
Illustrations and Cartoons, 10 Charts. 


In Cloth, $1.50 
Paper, 50 Cents 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


Send for Testimonials and Terms. 


STABLE MONEY PUBLISHING CO. 
100 Washington St., Chicago. 





The Denver Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Tade says :— 


“SILVER SOUVENIR 


@ 16-page monthly, devoted to American Bimetal- 
at 16 to 1, edited and publishei by Gilbert 
— Denver, Colo.) is the most comprenen- 
sive, able, reliable, convincing, as well as the most 
pee and cheapest silver cam 
pe lished in this country. It is complimented by 
r. Bryan, and is most cordially endorsed by 
Senator T , by Many State and County Demo- 
cratic Committees, and by the American Bimetal- 
lic Union.” 

September SouvENIR contaius “ A Silver Cate- 
chism Primer,” by the editor; Grand Master 
Workman Powderly’s ‘‘ Bimetallism and the hy 
Earner ;’’ Mr. Sovereign’s ‘‘ Posi:ion for Free Sil- 
ver Coinage ;” Mr. Vaile’s ‘‘ Elementary Silver 
Principles; ’ C. A. Thomas’ “‘ Reply to a Financial 
Seer ;’’ Mr. Bryan’s Late Addresses and Speech of 
Acce ce; and Bimetaliie Utterances of Bis- 
marck, Bland, Blaine, Balfour, Andrews, Cernu- 

Dr. Ahrendt, etc., etc. 
nd Five Cents for sample Copy. 

Special Rates for Lots of 100 to 10,000 Copies Ordered 
by Silver Clubs or Democratic Committees. 
The Bryan Campaign Envelope 
takes like wild fire, It bears neautiful lithographed 
miniature portraits of Mr. Bryan and Washington, 
with tne title, ‘4 True Son of the Father of His 
Ce .’? The strong resemblance of Mr. Bryan 
to Washington gains more American favor than 
the boasted likeness of Mr. McKinley to a de- 
feated Napoleon. The back of the envelope con- 
tains forceful silver epigrams and arguments. It 
is a winner. Democratic organizations should 

use Samples sent postpaid for Five Cents. 


Without Return Address Business 
Prices: { 


document 


rd, . e ° $2 00 per 1000 
With Printed Return Business 
Card, as perorder, $3.00 per 1000 


Send orders to GILBERT McCLURG, 
13 Hughes Block, Denver, Colo. 
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— 
The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREHENSIBLE. 





Die Silber Frage :—The Silver Question. 
Die Moderne Bond Sklaverei :—Modern 
Bond Slavery. 





Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
* One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 





A CAMPAIGN EDITION IS JUST OUT. 
Greatly reduced prices in large quantities. 


JOHN RAUCH, 
734 Clinton Street, 


fee CAMDEN, N. J. 
seaienaieaiedioneinin 


A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 
“THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL.”—Devoted 
to Mother and Baby’s interests, Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor, SPECIAL OFFER: 
Send ten cents in stamps and we will mail 
to your address THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL 
for three months, Address, 


Mother’s Journal, New 'aven, Conn, 


Please mention The American 














THE AMERICAN. 


hopes for the future of humanity. No one who has taught, as I 
have taught, on both sides of the Atlantic, can have failed to 
notice that the influence of old controversies and misunderstand- 
ings has not entirely passed away, even among the educated 
classes.. I have approached these questions with a sincere desire 
to show to each side the strength of the other’s case, and deal out 
impartial justice on every occasion. If I have ever inclined the 
balance too much in favor of my own country, the error is that of 
one who, were he not®n Englishman, would ask no better fate 
than to be an American.”’ 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








HE time is ripening for the advent of a literary Darwin who 
shall trace for us and expound the evolution of the publisher. 
That he shares our common ape ancestry is improbable, or if so, the 
help-yourself characteristic of the tribe must have become mod- 
ified in the jackal stage, as the publisher’s virtuous mission in 
life is to be the lion-author’s provider of glory and cash. If he 
earns a few of the crumbs and bones that fall from majesty’s 
table he is content. One would not think of suggesting any such 
possibility; but 7/,perchance, the prevalent degeneracy, influenza, 
could possibly affect the publisher it might be expected to break 
out in the wezkest spot, say, for instance, a tendency to over liou- 
ize undersized lions or promising cubs. 

The new sixteen volume edition of Wordsworth, noticed last 
week, and the forthcoming thirty volume centenary edition of 
Carlyle, and the new thirty volume edition of Dickens, with 
others, are conspicuous proofs of publisherian (pardon the unsound 
coinage) devotion to lordly lions and faith in a book-buying pub- 
lic. This is a noble spectacle and comforting to heirs under the 
copyright law. Alongside this we see much expenditure of brains 
and money in making and praising great sets of ‘‘ works’’ by 
young and recent writers whose books so often owe their vogue to 
flimsiness, deformity, or luck rather than quality, beauty, genius 
or real work Of course, there are many tastes and classes to be 
catered for, and it is easy to confuse the issues, unfairly to those 
concerned, yet there is good reason for a mild regret that some 
publishers seem to be mistaking—not their vocation—but its 
proper limits. They do excellent service as introducers of new 
writers and as re-vivifiers of the old; whether it is for the public 
weal to anticipate or force reputations that may not outlast the 
effort is for them to ponder. 

* 2 

There are signs that publishers and fictionists are disposed to 
issue a joint confession that the old well of inspiration is about 
dried up. What else can be behind these ‘‘ feelers’’ announcing 
a lot of Bible books? Has human nature changed, or shrunk, or 
grown uninteresting, that these our zmprovisator? must reach up 
into the sacred heights and drag down for puppet use the world’s 
venerated immortals? There will be no lack of material for 
healthy imagination to work upon in human nature as long as it 
endures, and this desertion of an inexhaustible mine is a sure 
sign of sickness or sensationalism, In ei‘her case it means decad- 
ence. There is something to be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion ; upon this more will be thought than said, and the weight 
will tell for the conservative side. 


FF 


Mr. Caine is about to publish a novel he has made on ‘‘ The 
Christian.’’ He used to collaborate with Wilson Barrett, the 
actor, who is making much money out of his own play, ‘‘ The 
Sign of the Cross,’’ which he brought out on this side. It 
depicted the Diocletian persecution, mixing up things sacred and 
lewd in the approved spectacular style. Mr. Caine may follow 
with a dramatization of his novel on the same subject. He gives 
out that he is also making up a ‘‘ Life of Christ :’’ 

‘‘T have long hungered for this subject, having felt that 
although the Life of Christ has been written by great scholars, it 
has never— except once, by Renan, and then adversely—been 
written from the imaginative point of view, looking at the ques- 
tion as you would look ata great imaginative conception. The 
Life has been written from the point of fact, not from the point of 
imaginative insight. It is a very daring thing to attempt, but 
that is the direction in which I wish to go.’’ 


Ue 


Two other publishers have induced two other novelists to 
write each his ‘‘ Life of Christ.’’ As these are Scotchmen and 
clerics, Ian Maclaren and S. R. Crockett, the competitive task will 
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The Electrical 
... Review... 
Is authority in its line———m 
Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 
in the United States. 

Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper. 

ADDRESS— 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 


13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field. 





Unique In periodical literature.” 
San Francisco Chronicle, 
“ Most readable and attractive numbers.” 
Editor The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The Magazine of California and 
the Southwest. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishiy Illustrated, - $1.00 a year, Monthly, 
10 cents a Copy. 

Among Its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charlies Dudley Warner, T. 8S. Vandyke, 
etc. 

Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Together with The American, one year for $2.00. 


The Philistine: 


A Periodical of Protest 





“Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as tt is." — 
Henry IV, 


Printed Every Littie While for the 


_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub-_ 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gie Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 

_the Bursar. 


“It is very handsome and very sassy." 
Boston HERALD, 
“Jt ts deliciously impudent.”’ 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 
“It offers a most promising sign.” 
NEw YorK TRIBUNE, 
‘It gave me a purple moment.” 
THe CHap-Booxk. 
The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


THE PHILISTINE 


East Aurora New York 





THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers. Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
Soc. per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING IHE 


MAIL For id ¢ 





@ 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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said the President of the Surface Car Line to his motormen. 
They listened in respectful attention, and he continued, ‘* Every 
person you kill is one less passenger to ride.’’ 

LF 


not sacrifice reverence for realistic effect. Twenty or more years ago 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s brilliant pen successfully dared criticism with 
the strange ‘‘ True History of John Davidson,’’ about the same 
time Canon Farrar was engaged by Cassell’s to write his popular 
version of the Life. We live in a commercial age, in which it is 
doubtless Quixotic to tilt at the spirit of enterprise, which ackowl- 
edges no boundary line when pushing secular traffic in the higher 
things. 


A gentleman who had an impediment in his speech was din- 
ing in a restaurant, and was being served—a great favor—by the 
proprietor of the establishment. This man was a hustling nerv- 
ous person, with an exaggerated opinion of the value of his time. 


ee 


Though Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, was not a 
literary man outside his clerical sphere, his startling death while 
worshiping in the little church at Hawarden invites a passing 
note. So tragic a fate has not befallen an English bishop since 
the famous Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, fell from his 
pony to instant death. It had stepped into a rabbit hole while 
slowly walking in the calm summer twilight. Dr. Benson made 
a fine record as a schoolmaster of the Arnold type. His graces 
rather than intellectual supremacy won him the newly-created 
Bishopric of Truro, the gift of Disraeli, and it wasa surprise whe: 
he was chosen as Archbishop, by Gladstone, over the heads of 
stronger men with admitted claims. His reference to ‘‘ the mar- 
tyred land’’ in an early speech caused much consternation, and 
labelled him an ultra High Churchman. 

* ok 
* 

Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury are heartily at one as 
extreme Anglicans, with strong leanings towards the re-union of 
the Latin and English communions. Mr. Gladstone goes further, 
and would include the Greek Church. It has been the dream of 
his life, and throws light on his otherwise puzzling devotion to the 
interests of Russia. His recent overture to the Pope, inviting the 
kindly rebuff which followed, caused the leaders of the Noncon- 
formists—whom he once flattered as ‘‘ the backbone of the Liberal 
party ’’—to repudiate him as a traitor to the cause of disestablish- 
ment, and they even denounced him as a Jesuit in disguise. In 
appointing Dr. Benson, Mr. Gladstone secured a powerful ally, and 
the Anglican party a friend at court, but the Archbishop was not 
less a deft tactician than a model of patient discretion. His man- 
agement of the first Pan-Anglican Synod was masterly in the 
extreme. Though it accomplished nothing of moment it raised 
high hopes that the Synod of 1897 would, in some way or other, 
induce Rome to recognize Anglican orders. But his Lordship of 
Canterbury is now no more, Leo XIII and Gladstone have but a 
slack hold on the years and months, and though Lord Salisbury 
will wish to appoint, if not His Grace of York, some almost as 
pronounced an Anglican, it miy be that the Queen’s deep-rooted 
Protestantism has taken alarm at the recent strides of her Church, 
now many ‘‘a day’s march nearer Rome”’ than when her favorite 
Lord Shaftesbury served as Bishopmaker for Lord Palmerston. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








N some households the baby is king, 
For his edict never fails 
And his relatives straight to his terms to bring— 
But in ours he’s the prince of wails! 


Weyler announces that he is going to lead his army in person. 


Soup was served. The guest waited a moment, and at the 
first opportunity, began to say to the restaurant- keeper : 


‘* I c-c-c-an’t e-e-e-ea —’’ 


‘‘ Well, what is it, sir?’’ asked the restaurant-keeper, impa- 


tiently. 


‘*T c-c-an’t eat my soup—’’ 


The man snatched up the plate of soup and was off after 


another, which in due time he brought ; 


to murmur : 


‘*T c-c-c-an’t eat my soup—’”’ 
asked the restaurant-keeper, 


>? 


‘* Well, pray, 


but again the guest began 


ae 


what may be 


the matter with this soup, that you are unable to eat it ?”’ 


"’ kes cc 
the guest, ‘ 


c-can’t ea-ea-eat my soup, I t-t-tell you, 
‘w-w-w-ithou-ou-out a sp-p-p-p-oon to eat it with !’’ 


” 


answered 


Then the restaurant-keeper comprehended that he would 
have saved time and temper if he had waited for his stammering 


guest to finish his sentence. 
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Beautiful Hair... 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer = 
tively produces a luxuriant growth of 

on the baldest head. Rapidly cures — 
patches, scanty partings, hair "tailing, thi 
eyebrows and — and restores gray 
hair to o color. Absolutely forces 
whiskers and mustaches on the smoothest 
face at any age. Price $1.00 = bottle. 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCELSIOR HAIR 
FORCER CO., 1005 Penna. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md, 


FREE! ' Special Offer! FREE! ! 


Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 
thousands of persons in the United States 
who are afflicted with Hair Falling, Bald- 
ness, Faded Hair, Scurf, —s , Scanty 
Byela “ wy" ane tee Straggli ont one 

e eager a: 

Beard and Mustaches and ‘other Disorders 
of the Hair and Scalp. 

They are also aware that most of these 
persons have tried several remedies with- 
out success and naturally hesitate to spend 
$1.00 without first knowing some’ =e 
about the article they are about to use, 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior - 
foe Hair Forcer 


will do what we claim, and to show its 

wonderful merit, we have decided to send 

a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 

= part of the world ou receipt of 25c. 
ver. 

We hope that every lady and gentleman 
who is in need of a preparation for the 
hair, will take advan of this liberal 
offer, as it is only made in the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelzior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 






ootlights 


A weekly paper for the 
theatre-goer. Has two é 
virtues now—cleanliness and 
truthfulness. More virtues in the 
future. Postal brings a sample 

Copy. ———_aa. 


FOOTLIGHTS, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Populist Standard Authority. 
OUR MONEY WARS, 


BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 


Author of ‘Dictator Grant” and ‘Peacemaker 
Grange;” and Editor of Peter Cooper's Advocate. 


A monument of learning.—J. O. Picayune. He 
is not unknown to us, for we happen to have 
read his “Peacemaker Gran e,” ete. Quite 
worth careful perusal.—NV. Y. Herald. There is 
no question of the value of the facts that he has 
digested and arranged.—San F. Chronicle. An 
epitome of information. Leaves none of his 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful.—San F. 
Call, Anencyclopedia on the money question.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. ‘The financier of financiers. 

. Harvey. The benefit that this work 
will be to the scientific student of value, will be 
enormous.—N. ¥. World. The most remarkable 
book on finance of the century.—Arena. Much 
very valuable matter that was in danger of bein 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. Pie the kind o 
information that is being needed to-day.—Henry 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, no tragedy of 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood as does this 
infamous record.—7om Watson. Must stand 





Is it possible that Cuba is to be evacuated ? 
* 
Patient—Do you think a sudden fright would be apt to bring 
on a relapse ? 
Doctor—Most certainly. 
Patient—Then please bear that in mind when you are making 
out your bill. 


vellous merits may be heralded forth 
iand és baing the grestes: hair grower ever 
and as e grea! wer ever 
discovered. Address _ 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Norz.—Descriptive pamphlet and testi- 


monials free on application. 
weee24 *% ve 


; A SAVE Send for our new 1896 Cat- 


undisputed in the forefront for years to come.— 
Chicago Searchlight. Just the book we have been 
awaiting for twenty-five years.—Henry Carey 
Baird. The American system of money rises 
like Solomon's temple, without the blow of a 
hainmer, in the magnificent sequences of this 
history. —H.E. Baldwinin Avena. The book is 
a great one.— Editor of Nonconformist. It will 
be the standard for quotation and authority.— 
JH. Ferriss. The most valuable financial work 
that has come to our notice.—Farmers’ Voice. 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systematic, clear 
and condensed —San Francisco Star. 

For sale at the office of THE NEWS, Joliet, Ti. 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 





* 
‘You men must really be careful and not run over people,’’ 
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alogue, illustrated in colors 

full descriptions of 
anos and Organs. 
REMEMBER we are the only. 
firm of actual manufacturers’ 
to the —— — direct, at factory Sis only firm where you get the 
Exact Value’ for yourmoney. There are no Agents’, Dealers’ or Middlemen’. profits 

M TS 


Real 
added. (2°CASH or on EASY PAYMEN -= 
to suit your circamstances. 14nOs aD Crgaus shipped on thirty days’ trial in 


your own home under our special warrant for twenty-five years. No money re- Ff 
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